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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. line or unstratified formations, we need not when a more characterised uniformity was first 
—_ brio upon ; — we eon the mea sen ho samen which oT whether 
ee : , } at, as in the case of the history of the|from difference o aggregation, of fluidity, of 
ogg = os a a neg tn of poe formations, time and new researches | solidity, or of amount of temperature, ma. 
Oe egg ag gl fig Som 1884 te - mineralogical varieties will ultimately | the greatest heterogeneity of any of the beds 
Comneana ie. ? triumph over the prejudices of those who, by! forming the crust of the earth. 
their aversion to a modified nomenclature, tes-; Contemplate these facts as we will, we cannot 
HowEVER valuable we may consider this work, | tify their dislike to more detailed examinations, | fail to become assured of one circumstance—that 
as definitely ‘calling attention to a series of |and to the dissemination of more accurate geog- | the progression has been uniform—organisation 
formations that have been lately almost totally | nostical principles. lever perfecting itself, and mechanical causes 
neglected, still we cannot heJp feeling that Dr.| The question, as it proposes itself to our own going on diminishing in the extent of their ope- 
Boase has only anticipated a movement recently |mind, after a perusal of the long discussion | ration ; and every thing in geological pa i 
communicated to geological science in this |contained in the volume before us, is—What, | that points out the increased stability of each 
country, and which would certainly have told | then, is there in the mineral constitution of the | successive era, and teaches us the small quan- 
by its effects within a very short time. The | various rocks forming the crust of the globe, in| tum of causes now in operation, at ho dala 
influence of the engrossing study of the sedi-|the order of their position, in the cumulative time gives us assurance of a greater stability in 
mentary deposits, with their entombed worlds | evidence of their fossil organic remains, and in| things as they at present exist. 
of anormal forms and giant races of animals, in | the intercalation or even alternation of crystal-| In the earliest stages of a primeval world 
retarding the progress of other branches of the | line rocks of igneous origin with sedimentary |we observe, with regard to those formations 
science, would be quite incredible to those who formations, that can bear us out in writing the which are brought in contact with the lowest 
are not versed in the modern history of geology; | history of former states of the earth — crystal-| observable rocks, a great difference of structure 
and the masters of one line of investigation | line, perhaps infusion—semi-crystalline—partly | and physical character from those which suc- 
have frequently betrayed absolute ignorance | sedimentary, without vegetable or animal life— | ceeded them as sedimentary deposits; but, at 
with regard to the closely allied study of the the first appearance of the latter — and then a/ the same time, we remark a structure becoming 
crystalline and semi - crystalline formations. | succession of strange forms, which, with the! more and more mechanical in its character, till 
The necessity of completing the materials for soil that contained them, have been convulsed | it assimilates itself with the truly sedimentar 
the publication of the second volume of the and destroyed to give birth to new lands and new formations. These are the transition rocks to 
“ Outlines of the Geology of England and creations—changes which have been continually | the details of which Dr. Boase’s work is so 
Wales,” and the demands made upon geologists repeated until the comparatively tranquil period | particularly devoted. 
tocolour the maps belonging to the survey of of the present day, when the earth was pre-| In the same manner, in the rocks of acknow- 
these countries, have given the first impulse to pared for the reception of man, but when the | ledged igneous origin, we observe, from the 
a new line of research ; and it is impossible not links which connect the revolutions of the past | earliest period to the most modern, & difference 
to foresee that the labours of Professor Sedgwick with phenomena still of daily occurrence can be |in the mineralogical character of ‘the products 
and of Mr. Murchison in Wales, and of Mr. ‘filled up by the anxious intelligence and gifted characterising each era of convulsion amen h 
De la Beche in Devon, will lead to interesting ‘ wisdom of the most perfect, as well as the most | the focus of the action, as Dr. Boase has him 
results in the study of the older formations. favoured, of God’s creatures ? self admitted, is testified by many facts to belon ; 
In the meantime Dr. Boase, it appears, living; ‘The whole amount of facts collected by geo-|to the same point. The circumscribed pa 
among the older formations of the mining dis- logical science is an answer to this question.;of these vents, or canals of communication 
tricts of Cornwall, has long ago had his atten-|In the description of each successive group of | between the outer and inner crusts of the globe 
tion turned to the complexity of crystalline | which the earth’s crust is formed, we observe|in the present day, is another argument as 
formations, has studied their mineralogical va- rocks of various kinds, associating themselves. forcible as that derived from the progress of 
rieties with assiduity, and has found what all together by their geognostic relations, their} organisation and the limited distribution of 
who give any practical attention to those sub- | mineralogical character, and their order of suc- | modern sedimentary formations, of the stabilit 
jects will find, that the present nomenclature of cession. In each of these groups we find an | of the actual condition of the earth's surface. : 
geognosts is inadequate to the purposes of ex- | alternation or succession of three or four dis-| As regards our own feelings, we cannot but 
pressing those varieties which are nevertheless tinct members of the series, which uniformly! say, that it. would be quite absurd to expect. 
of the utmost importance in the study of the present us with a period of disturbance, marked | from the earliest formations which succeed the 
superposition, the relative connexions, and the | by the deposition of rolled masses and detritus— |first stages of the refrigeration of the globe 
passage into one another of the different moun- |a sedimentary period—and a time of compara-| characters similar to those which are presented 
tain-rocks. He also, above all, manifestly proves | tive tranquillity, characterised by limited crys-| by more modern formations; nor would it be 
in face of the ever-renewed outcry against in-/| talline deposits, such as salt or gypsum, and necessary to establish the existence of such cha- 
Novations in nomenclature, that the divisions | by a vegetation and animalisation peculiar to| racters to deduce philosophical analogies of an 
and subdivisions necessitated by the mineralogi- | that period, and consequently distinct in each.| identity of origin. Few materials are given 
cal characters and natural history of the older | There is nothing new in Dr. Boase’s opinion, | to act upon ; and yet in the variety produced by 
formations would be very few indeed ; and that, | that vegetable, lacustrine, marine, and other | the aggregation of these materials depends all 
while they traced the intimate connexion which | formations, may be the equivalents of one an-| the complexity of mineralogical geology. The 
— between felspar, quartzose, talcose, and | other. New eras in paleonthology having been | character of the first formations is essentially 
ornblendic rocks (through their several modi-|discovered by geological research, the same | crystalline; that of the second semi-crystalline ; 
fications of granites, quartzites, serpentines, and | science should afterwards labour at the geo-| that of the third sedimentary ; while the chine 
diorites, and then again into their schistose as- | graphy of that era, as if we were drawing a map| racter of the igneous formations of all kinds, as 
sociations in clay-slate, quartz-slate, talc-schist, | of actual districts. | they have continued in different eras to pro- 
and schistose greenstone), the first innovation| The forms of animals we find diminishing in | trude themselves through the earth’s crust, have 
ing accomplished, they would be found to sim- | complexity of structure, in size, and numbers, as | been always crystalline. It presents no greater 
plify to a very great degree the study of those we go back in the series, till they appear to be! difficulty to our mind to conceive a gradation 
formations, and necessarily throw a new light | lost a little before we arrive at, and indeed to be | of causes by which gneiss may have been pro- 
upon their mode of origin and their geognostic| scarcely present to any amount during, those duced from granite, mica-slates and clay-slates 
— _ How much the same argument | dark days of primeval vegetation which first suc- | from gneiss, and so on with other semi-crystal- 
8 true with regard to the modern crystal-; ceeded the more early conditions of the planet ; line formations, than it does to conceive that 


A Treatise on Primary Geology ; being an Ex- 
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sienite in other _—— may become a horn- 
blende rock, the latter a diorite, and then 
again a basalt ora lava. Though we should no 
more think of establishing a contemporaniety, 
as is done by Dr. Boase, between the schistose 
and crystalline formations, than we should be- 
tween lavas and granite ; yet we consider their 
origins, under modified circumstances, to have 
been the same. 

We here touch upon a point of issue.—The 
modified circumstances under which the tran- 
sition rocks are found to occur have given 
origin, in latter days, to two theories—one by 
Mr. Lyell, who supposes them to be altered 
sedimentary rocks—the other by the author of 
the present work, who considers them as of 
contemporaneous origin with granite. These 
views involve some of the most refined discus- 
sions of which geology is susceptible, with re- 
gard to the stratification, the structure, and the 
alternation, of a most interesting series of moun- 
tain rocks. Combined as they naturally are 
with the theories of successive elevation of 
mountain chains, the description of mineral and 
metalliferous veins, and the history of the 
various associations of primary rocks, they con- 
stitute an Augean extent of complicated: in- 
quiry; to systematise which are occupations 
worthy of patient and laborious science: and 
whatever may be our views upon some of the 
practical as well as theoretical questions dis- 
cussed in Dr. Boase’s work, still we cannot but 
look upon it in avery different light to many 
that have preceded it on the same subject, and 
express our ardent admiration for the talent 
and research which it displays.* 








Ireland in 1834. A Journey throughout Ire- 
land, during the Spring, Summer, and Au- 
tumn of 1834. By Henry D. Inglis, author 
of “ Spain in 1830,” ** TheChannel Islands,” 
“ The Tyrol,” &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1834. Whittaker and Co. 

Tuis is a pleasant book, written by an author 

who is conversant with the observation of coun- 

try, and well able to describe by his pen what 
he has seen with his eyes and heard with his 
ears, That during his brief intercourse with 

Ireland he should be able to furnish any pro- 

found views of that mysterious island is not to 

be expected; but we do believe that he has 

fairly set himself to give as honest and im- 

partial a view of its surface as he could. The 

enigma of the ‘* Gim of the ocean” must be 
solved, if ever, by another @dipus; and for the 
present we must take from our Davus a glance 
at things as they appeared to him. 

Mr. Inglis had 130 letters of introduction to 
men of all ranks and persuasions, and these 


* The foregoing review, written before we had the 

leasure to receive the 2ist Annual Report of the Royal 

ecological Society of Cornwall, and the accompanying 
note of its able secretary, Dr. Boase, will sufficiently de- 
monstrate our opinion of the value of his labours, with- 
out our entering into the question whether Professor 
Sedgwick’s remarks on Dr. Boase’s doctrine at the Edin- 
burgh Meeting were triumphant or not. The judicious 
observations of Professor Phillips, with whom we en- 
tirely agreed, prove that there was much of importance 
to the science on both sides. 

Now, with regard to the Cornish Society, we rejoice to 
see that it is flourishing so auspiciously, planted as it is 
in so remarkable a geological district. The quarterly 
meetings are becoming more and more useful — the mu- 
seum has been greatly enriched by specimens illustrative 
of the adjoining mining country, and has received in- 
teresting series from India, Mexico, and Brazil —the 
library has also been much improved —the number of 
members has been increased —and the funds, notwith- 
standing extraordinary disbursements, are adequate to all 
contemplated expenses. The following statement is of 
more general consequence, and we copy it:— 

** Mr. Henwood has at length terminated his survey of 
the mines; he will therefore now be able to arrange his 
extensive series of specimens, for which a distinct ca- 
binet has been set to com- 


: and he has promised 
Plete his paper on the teeepliiierons veins of Cornwall 
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begot as many as four times 130 more; so that 
there could be no lack of sources whence to seek 
and procure information. The gist of its value, 
however, depends upon his own judgment in| 
deciding, from the blarney, the gagging, the 
truth, and the falsehood, to which his inquiries 
must have been exposed among this mercurial 
and by no means unprejudiced people, what a 
professed traveller could really depend upon. 
That he has been occasionally done is pretty 





ment of the Trappists, situated about six miles 
from Lismore. The road lies through the little 
town of Cappoquin ; and, as far as that place, 
runs along the left bank of the Blackwater, and 
discloses, at every bend, new and striking beau. 
ties. Cappoquin, prettily situated, just at the 
turn of the river, is rather a clean little village, 
consisting of one street, which, at the upper 
end, degenerates into a suburb of cabins. Be. 
yond this, the road climbs up the side of a deep 


obvious, both from the puffery of places (the | wooded dell; and gradually rises, until it leaves 
Cove of Cork, for instance), and the opinions, | cultivation behind, and enters upon the moor 
rather too freely promulgated, of persons of|and bog land, which stretches over all the 
station and property in the land. We would neighbouring mountains; and, upon this up. 
as soon place entire confidence in newspapers |land slope, is situated the ‘Trappist establish. 
as in the casual representations of chance indi-|ment, which has a singular effect seen at a 
viduals; and we, accordingly, somewhat mis-|distance,— apart from all other buildings,— 
trust the most sincere impressions conveyed in| itself of immense magnitude, and seemingly 
this way. | placed in the midst of a desert. It is not yet 

As an Itinerary, as containing many sta-|two years since the Trappists settled in this 
tistical details of value, though not leading to neighbourhood; and (thanks to the supersti. 
great or direct conclusions, and as an agreeable| tions of the country people) the progress they 
book, on a subject hardly ever treated but in aj have made in building the convent, as well as 





fierce, barbarous, and (so a) disagreeable way, 
we give this new sketch of Hibernia a wel- 
come: and, by selecting a few of its most inte- 
resting pages, we trust we shall afford our 
readers a pre-taste of the amusement they may | 
obtain from the whole, 

How changed is the “ Vale of Avoca!’? The 
author, proh pudor! tells: — 

“ T deeply regretted to see at Avoca a proof 
of the bad feeling which in that part of the 
country appears to exist between the Catholic 
and Protestant population. I was sitting at the 
window of the inn on Sunday evening, when a 
man, in a state of intoxication, came along the 
road, calling out, ‘ To the Devil with the 
Boyne waters, and they who drink them!’ 
Presently three men, who were sitting on the 
bridge, followed the offender, threw him down, 
beat and kicked him brutally, and stamped 
upon his face. Ten ora dozen persons were by, 
and no one interfered; and the men walked 
away, leaving the other on the ground in a 
state of insensibility. The explanation is this: 
there was till lately only one brewery at Rath- 
drum, the property of Catholics. Another} 
brewery was recently set up by Protestants, in 
the same town; and the ale brewed in it is: 
called by the Catholics, ‘ the Boyne waters.’ [| 
regret, in the outset of my book, to be obliged , 
to record these facts.” 

Could not the several drinkers mingle their 
ales in peace ? 

Near Lismore the account of the Trappists is 
curious. Mr. Inglis says,— 

‘€ I devoted a day to a visit to the establish- | 








| 





jwant of nothing. 


in reclaiming the land, is indeed miraculous, 
Sir Richard Keane, a large landowner in this 
neighbourhood, granted them, rent-free, on a 
lease of a hundred years, five hundred and se. 
venty odd acres of moor and bog land ; and Sir 


| Richard is likely to be amply repaid for his 


liberality, in the proof which has been afforded 
of the capabilities of the land. The very first 
year, a fine crop of potatoes was raised. At 
present, upwards of sixty acres are under til. 
lage; and on some of these acres I saw as 
luxuriant crops of oats as I had seen in any 
other part of the country. In the extensive 
garden, too, which the Trappists have formed, 
I observed as fine beans, pease, and other vege. 
tables, as could possibly be raised on any soil. 
All this has been accomplished by the agency of 
lime-kilns. The land is boggy on the surface; 
but below there is as fine and deep a soil as any 
farmer could desire. It is true, that there has 
been a great supply of human labour, and of all 
its accessories. The brethren themselves are 
between forty and fifty strong; and in such 
veneration are these holy men held, that an 
incredible amount of labour has been contri- 
buted gratis. I myself saw eighteen horses and 
carts, and upwards of twenty men at work, 
drawing lime, all of them sent by the farmers 
as an act of piety. Some kinds of labour, how. 
ever, are paid for. The masons and others 
employed in building are paid ordinary wages ; 
for the munificence of some great men (among 
others, the Duke of Devonshire, who, singu- 
larly enough, gave 100/.) and the contributions 
of the good Catholics, leave the Trappists in 
The building, which has 


against the next anniversary; by which time it is €x-\ only been begun ten months, already vies in 


pected that there will be sufficient materials for a fifth 
volume of Transactions; indeed, enough for this pur- | 
pose has already been laid before the Society; but several | 
of the communications made by Dr. Boase during the} 
last year have, with permission, been withdrawn and | 
embodied in his recent publication on Primary Geology.” { 

Among nineteen papers read during the past year, we | 
may mention the annexed :—** Remarks on a rare granitic | 
rock found in the walls of the old St. Mary’s Chapel, Pen- | 
zance, by Henry S. Boase, M.D.— Notice of a singular 
vein in Huel Bosavern, St. Just, by Joseph Carne, ws ot 
An examination of the Cornish Slickensides, shewing that | 
they cannot be refer: to a mechanical origin, by Mr. 
Henwood. — An account of the salt springs and rock-salt 
formation of Hallein in Upper Austria, by John Arm- 
strong, Jun. Member of the Society. — Notice of the 
effects of a flash of lightning at East Huel Crofty Mine, 
by W. J. Henwood.— Notice concerning the nature of the 
rocks in the vicinity of Real del Monte, by Mr. John 
Rule, Camborne.—Notice of the blasting of rocks, with a 
description of a new fuse for igniting the charge under 
water, by Mr. J. Hancock. — An account of the quantity 
of tin produced in Cornwall and Devon in the year 
ending with the Midsummer quarter 1834, by Joseph 
Carne, Esq.— An account of the quantity of copper pro- 
duced in Cornwall, and in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
= year ending the 3oth June, 1834, by Alfred Jenkin, 

$q. 





size with any moderate sized cathedral, and 
might hold within it a dozen of the Irish Pro- 
testant churches. The spectacle here offered to 
the traveller and inquirer is at the same time 
pleasing and melancholy. It is pleasing, as af- 
fording direct proof of the facility with which a 
great part of the waste lands of Ireland may be 
cultivated, by the instrumentality of two things 
in which Ireland most abounds — lime and hu- 
man labour; and it: affords, too, a melancholy 
proof of the misdirection of human energies and 
the prevalence of superstition. The Trappists 
are almost all of them young men. At present 
they do not strictly conform to the rules of their 
order; but the moment their convent is com- 
pleted, and the necessity for communicating 
with their fellow-men ceases, they purpose 
taking upon themselves all the austerities of 
the order — silence, as the most indispensable 
and distinguishing. The breshren are almost 
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all of them Irish; the few exceptions being 
English. I had some conversation, in return- 
ing, with one of the men who was loading 
limestone. He was a small landholder, and did 
not at all grudge his labour; and, in place of 
agreeing with me, that he was a fool to throw 
away his own and his horse’s labour, he said he 
should be a much greater fool if he did not. If 
to the munificence of Protestant landlords there 
continues to be united the religious zeal of Ca- 
tholic farmers and labourers, these five hundred 
and seventy acres of Sir Richard Keane’s will 
be, ere long, a fine productive estate; and the 
source of a pretty independency to the brothers 
of La Trappe.” 

What the author gathered of the Auburn of 
Goldsmith (though what he says of his birth- 
house differs from the account and print in the 
Dublin Magazine) must interest every literary 
reader ; and we quote it :— 

“ The village of Lishoy, universally known 
by the name of ‘Auburn,’ is situated about 
three miles from Ballymahon, in the county of 
Westmeath. I visited it; and spent some most 
pleasing hours amongst the scenes which Gold- 
smith has made dear to every lover of poetry 
and nature; and I do not entertain the slightest 
doubt that the village of Lishoy is, indeed, the 
Auburn of Goldsmith; though it is equally 
certain that he has grafted upon its scenery 
English pictures of rural things and country | 
life. Here are still the remains of ‘ the busy | 
mill; there the decent church still tops the 
neighbouring hill; here is the village preacher's 
‘modest mansion;’ and there the circle of 
stones, within which stood ‘ the hawthorn- 
bush.” But, to speak a little more in detail. 
The scenery, I say, fully justifies the belief that 
this is the Auburn of Goldsmith. Lishoy was 
Goldsmith’s favourite village; he mentions it 
often, and always with enthusiasm, in his let- 
ters; he passed his early years in it, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and could, therefore, 
say, ‘scenes of my youth.’ All the scenery of 
the poem connects it with this village; for, al- 
though the perishable has partly perished, yet 
all is remembered to have been as Goldsmith 
painted it. The preacher’s mansion, now a 
roofless and windowless tenement, is known to 
have been the minister’s house; and that mi- 
nister is known to have been the poet’s bro- 
ther, and to have been not the rector, but the 
curate, on a small salary (perhaps ‘ 40/7. a-year’), 
and, moreover, to have been loved and respected. 
The church,— not in the village, or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, where a church generally 
is,—but topping ‘ the neighbouring hill,’ is still 
seen as it is described. It is but a few years 
since the hawthorn-bush was in its place; and 
opposite, ‘ near yonder thorn,’ stands the ale- 
house, though not the identical house with the 
sanded floor, of which Goldsmith speaks. There 
are many who recollect the school-house; and 
at some little distance from the village rises a 
mansion, which belonged to a General Napier, 
who, some time after the year 1730, is known 
to have enclosed a domain, and to have ejected 
the tenantry. 


‘ One only master grasps the wide domain.’ 


Thad nearly omitted to observe, that in the 
name of the house where ‘ news much older 
than the ale went round,’ there is a strong evi- 
dence in favour of the claim of Lishoy. The 
ale-house is, and always has been, called ‘ the 
Three Pigeons.’ Now, Goldsmith has shewn, 
on more than one occasion, great fondness for 
this name. In his comedy, ‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ Tony says, ‘ I can’t stay, I tell you ; 





Three Pigeons expect me down every 


moment; there’s some fun going forward ;’ 
and then we have afterwards the song called 
‘the Three Jolly Pigeons.’ It is a tradition 
in this neighbourhood, that, between terms at 
Trinity College, Goldsmith was accustomed to 
spend his vacation with his brother at Lishoy, 
and that he used to resort to ‘ the Three Pi- 
geons,’ where he was looked upon as a prodigy; 
all which is greatly more than probable. They 
were hours of most pleasant musing, those 
which I spent in and about ‘ sweet Auburn.’ 
It was a fine sunny evening, and a Sunday— 
* The coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play;’ 

for recollect it was Sunday in a Catholic 
country of which Goldsmith spoke; and, in- 
deed, the pictures which he gives us of ‘ sports,’ 
and ‘ pastimes,’ and ‘ dancing,’ would not be 
applicable to an English village on a Sunday 
evening. Pastimes literally ‘ circled in the 
shade,’—- and literally, 


* Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ;’ 


and it needed but a slender exercise of imagina- 
tion to re-create the whole of the living picture 
which Goldsmith has chiseled upon every me- 
mory. There is, however, as about most Irish 
villages, a deserted look about Auburn; and 
sedges and weeds do, indeed, choke ‘ the glassy 
brook.’ There is no doubt, however, that 
Goldsmith has grafted English life upon Irish 
scenery ; and that rural life in an English vil- 
lage, and some pictures exclusively English, 
have been transplanted to Lishoy. ‘* The 
nicely sanded floor,’ and ‘ varnished clock,’ and 
‘ hearth,’ ‘ with flowers and fennel gay,” little 
resemble the Irish village ale-house, with its 
mud-floor and turf-fire. Indeed, an ale-house 
has no existence in Ireland, since ale is not the 
beverage of the people. The honest rustic, too, 
running after ‘ the good man,’ the Protestant 
minister, is not an Irish picture; nor, alas! did 
it ever happen in Ireland, that 
* Health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain.’ 


But, notwithstanding these discrepances, which 
are easily accounted for, from the desire which 
Goldsmith must have felt to recommend his 
poem to the English reader, by presenting him 
with pictures which he could recognise, Lishoy 
is unquestionably ‘ sweet Auburn ;’ and Gold- 
smith took all his pictures of still life, and some 
others besides, from his favourite village,— of 
which he says, in one of his letters, ‘ If I go to 
the Opera, where Signora Colomba pours out all 
the mazes of melody, I sit and sigh for Lishoy 
fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s ‘ last good 
night,’ from Peggy Golden; or, if I climb up 
Hampstead Hill, I confess it is fine; but then I 
had rather be placed on the little mount before 
Lishoy gate, and there take in, to me, the most 
pleasing horizon in nature.’ ”’ 

This is extremely well written, and does 
honour to Mr. Inglis’s talents; and, with one 
more quotation, we will do our duty in recom- 
mending his work to the public—which, how- 
ever, must be reserved till next week. 








Will Watch; from the Autobiography of a 
British Officer. By the Author of  Caven. 
dish,”” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1834. 
Cochrane and Co. 

Tuts is a very spirited performance, or, to 

borrow some of its nautical phraseology, a smart 

craft, going dashingly before a fresh breeze. 

The author characterises it as “ a careless kind 

of civil, nonsensical, good-humoured,” &c. 

performance ; and we rate it somewhat higher. 

The character of the blind old admiral, ‘* Phil 

Fluke,” communicates something of its own 

cheerful kind-heartedness; and his secretary, 





ca re oe te am 
the marine, Corporal Royal, with his freehold, 
is capital. We fear these reforming times would 
somewhat interfere with the dignity of a close 
borough—“ T and Sir John St. Aubyn own the 
whole of Dock,” is a species of property that 
has its consequence still. The great charm of 
this book is the reality of the séa-scenes—th 
are full of life and action. We quote the fol- 
lowing, both from its detachable length, and 
also as it illustrates the quality we have been 
praising. There are two vessels, and the junior 
officer of the one is a Lord Charles ——, who 
has been dining the preceding day with his 
senior. 

*¢ Captain Carrington was at this time stand. 
ing on the taffrail, his arms folded on his breast, 
and his eyes intently scanning the sloop: in 
this idle occupation also were busied a little 
group of officers nearer the gangway, myself 
among them. Presently we saw my lord slowly 
emerge from the hatchway, and, planting his 
foot with a dignified pause on the quarter. 
deck, he looked round his little vessel. It was 
at once evident from his manner that this was 
his first appearance above-board. ‘ Early rising, 
my lord!’ said one of us in an under voice. 
* Now that’s what I call taking it easily,’ said 
another; ‘ hark! he’s going to hail ;\—and 
such was the truth, for the commander’s eye, 
having quickly glanced over his own domain, 
wandered to that of his brother officer, whom 
he now espied in person leaning over the quar 
ter of his frigate. ‘* Ah, Carrington! is that 
you ?’ said Lord Charles in a tone of fashion~ 
able nonchalance: the conviviality of the pre- 
ceding evening being, I suppose, the first thing 
that recurred tohim. *£ Yes!’ laconically an- 
swered the captain in a low voice, that was in- 
tended to remind the commander of what he 
had seemingly forgotten — attendant circum. 
stances. But the junior officer misunderstood 
its import, either wilfully or otherwise, and, re« 
turning to the charge, demanded in the same 
free manner, ‘ What says the learned Vander. 
bruggius this morning?’ In an instant the 
captain drew himself up from his late careless 
attitude, with an impatient motion of the head, 
with which he was wont to express any sudden 
emotion of anger. A look of extreme surprise 
was visible in his countenance, as he replied in 
a stern voice, ‘ Lord Charles ——, the learned 
Vanderbruggius desires me to tell you to pipe 
all hands, shift topsails, and Captain Carring. 
ton gives you just twenty seconds grace to ex- 
ceed the time of H. M. 8. Lavinia — officer of 
the watch ! all hands shift topsails !? Had you 
seen the bewilderment of Lord Charles at this 
new reading of the learned Van, you would 
never have forgotten it. Nothing could have 
been more ludicrous. He scarcely seemed to 
know whether the orders had not issued from 
the ‘ vasty deep ;’ and as to obeying them, that 
I believe he never would have done had he not 
heard the boatswain’s pipe on board us. On 
this he turned away with an expression most 
lamentably chop-fallen, and gave the necessary 
orders for a similar call on board the sloop. In 
the mean time, this maneuvre being one in 
which our men had been before exercised, and 
every thing on board being arranged with all 
the order which it was possible to have acquired 
in so short a time, our topsails were fairly 
shifted fore and aft, and the new ones sheeted 
home and hoisted up before those of the sloop 
were even cast off from the yards. As soon as 
the captain saw this, his temper, which was 
none of the best, began to give ground. For 
a few minutes he contented himself with hop. 
ping from gun to gun ; but when, after behold. 
ing the last topsail of the sloop cast off, he 
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vainly waited for some seconds to see the new 
ones swayed aloft, he could contain himself no 
longer. ‘* Lower away the first cutter ! — pipe 
the first ontter’s crew away there !’—stamping 
on the gun-carriage as he gave these orders. 
“Mr. Arran! shouting at the top of his voice 
to a humble individual who was stationed on 
the forecastle. ‘Sir!’ * Jump into the first 
cutter alongside—get on board the sloop on our 
larboard quarter, and shew the noble officer 
how to shift his top-sails!’ ¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ I 
replied in a lower tone, wishing that such a 
disagreeable task had been imposed on any one 
rather than myself. In two seconds I was in 
the boat — 4 few strokes brought me alongside 
the sloop, where, notwithstanding the absence 
of both boys and ropes, I sprang up, got in-board, 
and, making my bow, stood before Lord Charles. 
© Well, sir, and what do you want ?’ demanded 
he his thin voice rendered ridiculously shrill 
bya most towering passion. ‘ To execute,’ I 
replied, again touching my hat, ‘a most un- 
pleasant duty in a manner the least obnoxious.’ 
* And what duty is that ?’ ina less discourteous 
tone. * Yourlordship must have heard Captain 
Carrington’s orders ; and if you will only allow 
me to be of any use to you, I shall be most 
happy.’ He paused for an instant. ‘ Well, 
well, thank you; though I think Captain Car- 
rington might have inquired the cause of our 
delay before resorting to such a step. There, 
sir! there stands my second in command—ask 
him of what service you can prove. My first 
Tieutenant’s in the sick-list ; my master is just 
sent below under arrest; and as for sails— 
!egad! I don’t think there is another 

suit by all appearances in the ship!’ As his 
lordship finished this speech, he dashed upon 
the devk a very handsome gold-mounted tele- 
scope which he had been carrying in his hand. 
The glass shivered into atoms as it came in 
contact with one of the ring-bolts, and, kicking 
the! fragments from before him, he strode aft 
to'the wheel: there taking up his station with 
his arms folded on his breast, he stood mutter- 
ing a few curses, and ready to bite his lips 
through with vexation and impatience. His 
attitude seemed to say, ‘ You came here to 
shift topsails ! now make the best of it.” See- 
ing how things were likely to go, I stepped 
across the deck, where the second lieutenant 
was holding no gentle colloquy with the sail- 
maker: * What,’ I inquired of this officer, 
“may be the cause of delay?’ * Who may 
= be, sir?’ * The third lieutenant of the 
vinia, sent on board to—’ ‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon. We shall never be able to shift top- 
sails to-night—a precious bungle at the sail- 
loft—not discovered till too late—had given us 
our spare suits too large for the sloop’s spars. 
The master, on finding this out, thought to 
get them quietly altered; but your captain’s 
orders have played the deuce with us. Here's 
one of the topsails without a bolt-rope on either 
Jeach, and another minus a couple of cloths. 
Don’t you think we'd better hail Captain Car- 
rington, and tell him this?’ * No, faith, un- 
less you wish for a court-martial on the master. 
Here, sailmaker, jump about for your life—get 
a few smart hands—make and stop the old 
sails up, asif they had but just come out of 
the bin; we'll have them up to the yards in a 
trices; and Jet us but bend and set them, and 
fifty to one if the captain’s any thing the wiser.’ 
* Any thing ! any thing ! exclaimed the sloop's 
Officer, considéring that my advice would be 
the best, and anxious at any cost to get out of 
such a-scrape. Not a tittle comforted at the 
stratagem, he now bestirred himself with such 
a will, that in Jess time than I anticipated the 





yards, with their old canvass, were fairly up at 
their mast-heads once more. My bow to Lord 
Charles was stiffly returned, with a ‘ thank 
you, sir,’ in addition ; the lieutenant, who was 
@ young man, shook me by the hand, as he 
shewed me over the side, and expressed a hope 
that he should see me on board again. ‘ Not 
on another such errand, I hope.’ ‘ No,’ re- 
plied he, smiling, and then in an under voice, 
* As the learned Vanderbruggius says — that 
would be too much pleasure.’ Yes, thought I, 
laughing myself at the idea of such a by-word 
getting afloat among us; and I pulled on board 
once more, ‘* Well, and what was the cause of 
the delay ?’ inquired Captain Carrington, as I 
reported myself. ‘ Oh, sir, they had not a sail 
fit for bending besides the ones aloft’—and I 
repeated what I had heard as though it were a 
story vastly funny, for I thought this would 
he the best way of shielding the transgressing 
master. ‘ Very pretty ! very pretty !’ returned 
the captain, viewing it, as I had hoped, in a 
jocose light—-‘ teach him better for the future— 
so if ever they call him a smart officer in your 
presence, Mr. Arran, don’t forget to bring 
forward my claims as his tutor; at any rate, 
the lesson has cost my lord a good eye-glass. 
You’re sure it was gold-mounted?’ ‘ Sure, 
sir.’ * So much the better, as the learned 
Van-——’ but ere he had got the word fairly 
out he seemed to consider how doubly ridiculous 
it was after such a scene; and, with a latent 
smile on his lips, he checked himself, and 
abruptly turned away.” 

We add another nautical anecdote, too good 
not to be true :— 

** Presently the captain made his appearance 
from under the poop-cabin; we all raised our 
hats. With his hands in his breeches’ pockets, 
he proceeded by the starboard gangway round 
the forecastle, as was his invariable custom at 
this hour, returned along the larboard side of 
the quarter-deck, traversed the poop, and halted 
once more on the exact spot from which he had 
set out. ‘ Who's the officer of the afternoon 
watch?’ ‘I, sir,’ answered a lieutenant 
named Heath. ‘ Got a knife?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘Who's your youngster?’ ‘ Robins and Sey- 
mour, sir, and Arran.’ ‘ Got—got—got a 
knife ?’ turning tome. ‘Say yes,’ whispered 
Miles. ‘ Yes, sir,’ I replied. ‘ Robins! Sey- 
mour !’ calling the other midshipmen of the 
watch. ‘Sir, sir,’ replied they, starting up in 
various directions. ‘ Got a knife? Got a 
knife?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ Yes, sir.” * Then fol- 
low me, ye dogs.’ Wondering what in the 
name of fortune was to follow this singular ad- 
dress, I brought up the rear of the file now 
treading in the captain’s steps. Knives, thought 
I, and only the officers of our watch! On 
what bloody-minded purpose can he be bent ? 
But it was soon made evident; for, having 
entered his cabin, Seymour, who went before, 
whispered me to close the door. * Now, my 
boys,’ said Captain Burgos, ‘ out steel!’ In 
an instant my three companions, with their 
commander at their head, whipped out of their 
pockets, each man, a large clasp-knife which 
they opened and grasped with a celerity which 
somewhat surprised, and I must confess not a 
little alarmed me; more especially when, after 
performing this feat themselves, they turned 
their gaze on me with a meaning which I could 
not comprehend, until the captain repeated his 
demand, ‘ Got a knife?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ I quickly 
replied, fumbling at the same time, with some 
confusion, in my pocket, and producing at length 
a small penknife: on observing this, my 
watchmates fixed their eyes upon the captain’s 
countenance, to take their lead from him, 


and began to smile; while he, bursting into 
a loud laugh, exclaimed, ‘ Hahah, ha! rather 
green, boy! But come, come, let’s fall to,’ 
and hauling a semicircular table towards a 
capacious safe in the fore part of the cabin, the 
little man seated himself very comfortably, 
and, after seeing us ranged around in regular 
standing order, according to our seniority, un. 
locked the safe, pulled from its recesses a leg 
of coid roast pork, and placing it by his side on 
the table, said, ‘Sway away!’ He had no 
sooner uttered these words, than he seized the 
devoted joint between the fingers and thumb 
of his left hand, then using the clasp-knife in 
his right, with great dexterity quickly carved 
two large slices himself, and pushed it towards 
the lieutenant. While this officer was helping 
himself after a similar fashion, the captain took 
from the aforesaid safe the bread -basket and 
salt-cellars, from both of which he helped him. 
self freely, eating the meat meanwhile in a most 
primitive and digitory manner.” 

Alas! the luckless new comer has only a pen. 
knife! The young midshipman naturally makes 
some inquiries after dinner of a messmate, who 
tells him it is only the captain’s way. He then 
asks— 

*¢* How does he invite brother officers 2’ 
‘ Not he, he never thinks of such a thing. 
Any one who chooses to come, he says, is wel- 
come to what he calls ‘ a Spartan meal.’ And 
faith! he gave them such a capital proof of this, 
that he has been seldom plagued since.’ ‘Ah! 
what was it?’ ‘ Simply this: some time since 
we were under the orders of Sir . 
who, having heard of the odd manner in which 
Burgos dines, laid a bet with his flag-captain 
and some other officers, that he would ‘ knock 
a sit-down dinner out of him; and accordingly 
at his next grand turn-out, the admiral said, 
‘ Burgos, how d’ye like the Briton ?'—he’d not 
been appointed to us very long—‘ does she work 
well? Eh? Got her in good order, I dare say! 
I should like to walk over her—what say you? 
I’ll come aboard to-morrow, and take my dinner 
with you.’ ‘ Thank ye, admiral! most happy 
to have the honour. That is’—muttering ina 
low tone to himself, ‘ when I say happy to have 
the honour—mean nothing of the sort—honour 
of admiral’s dinner-company’s a troublesome 
sort of a thing — but —still—still—ye compre- 
hend me, Sir .’ in a louder tone, ‘ nothing 
will give me greater pleasure.’ ‘ Well, thank 
ye, thank ye, Burgos. What hour d’ye sit 
down ?’ ‘ Oh, five, admiral, five punctually ; 
dinner’s an awkward thing, you know, Sir 
——, to wait for any body.’ Now, whether 
the skipper had learnt, in the course of the 
evening, that there was a bet depending on the 
subject, I know not; but precisely at five on 
the ensuing day, Sir —— came on board and 
found Captain Burgos in waiting on the quar- 
ter-deck. Having received his visitor in due 
form, the captain started on his usual round, 
by the gangway, forecastle, waist, quarter-deck, 
and poop. * What's this round for, Burgos?” 
demanded Sir , who'd been put up to all 
the skipper’s ways before hand. ‘ Always take 
this little bit of a step out before dinuer, Sir 
—, to get an appetite. That is when I say 
an appetite, not at all, not at all, because I 
never have an appetite, never had one, never 
could eat a morsel—that is, scarcely any 
thing to speak of, but still, you comprehend, 
Sir , to sharpen one up a little, eh, eh? 
‘ Ay, ay,’ replied his guest, smiling; ‘ come, 
come, that’s right, Burgos —as for me, thank 
Heaven, I don’t want any thing of that sort. 
I'm confoundedly sharp-set already ; so now, 




















Burgos, if you're ready, we'll fall to.’ ¢ Right, 
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tered. ‘ Admiral, got a knife?’ ‘The sound 
of this well-known question proved too much 
for Sir ———’s gravity. Pausing where we 
stand, he indulged in a hearty fit of laughter, 
and rejoined with much good nature, ‘ No, by 
Jove, Burgos, that’s a thing I had quite for- 


come, we'll return together and see what they 
have there.’ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir , With all my 
heart,’ returned Burgos, as completely uncon- 
cerned as it is possible to conceive. So they 
stepped into the admiral’s barge, which had 
been ordered not to shove off, and dined toge- 
ther in the utmost good humour. Sir : 
after finding that the quiz was against him, had 
to pay his bet for his pains; while Burgos, 
on the contrary, has been allowed ever since 
to eat his dinner as much like a savage as he 
leases.’ ”” 

The history of Will Watch is very inge- 
niously wrought into that of the hero; and 
the defence of the smuggler’s cavern is more 
melodramatic than any thing that we have for 
along time seen on the stage. Much that was 
objectionable in our author’s former produc- 
tions has been judiciously omitted in the pre- 
sent; and Wil! Watch is amost manifest improve- 
ment on his predecessors. We must add, for 
the benefit of our lady readers, that there is a 
very romantic love affair. 

GELL’S ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 
[Second Notice.] 

We observe from the foreign journals since our 
last No. appeared, that the King of Bavaria has 
just been engaged in examining some of the 
remarkable tombs and other Etrurian antiqui- 
ties about Corneto, to which the concluding 
passages of our review of Sir W. Gell’s work 
referred ; and we cannot do better than resume 
the observations which so ably illustrate so in- 
teresting a subject. 

“ The first of these tombs was diseovered in 
the eighteenth century, and its figures copied by 
Mr. Byres, a British painter and cicerone, resid- 
ing at Rome. These have been published by 
Micali, but are still but littleknown. One would 
almost suspect that the figures had been improved 
by the modern draftsman into Grecian models 
and proportions; for many of them are posi- 
tively the same as those represented in the 
Phigaleian marbles, and particularly the group 
in which one warrior prevents another from 
killing his wounded foe. Ictinus, who built 
the temple of Phigaleia, lived about the year 
430 before Christ. Now, Tarquinii was at that 
period in its most flourishing state; and the 
communication between Tarquinii and Greece 
must have been frequent during the two cen- 
turies which had elapsed since the emigration 
of Demaratus. The subjects of the frieze at 

w were. those most-generally adopted in the 
ornamental structures of Greece, and there was 
sufficient time for them to. be copied in Etruria 
before the fall of Tarquinii, which must have 
taken place previous to that of Vulci, or earlier 
than 473 u.c. That Grecian subjects were 
preferred in this part of Etruria to others, is 
proved by numberless sculptures, and by at 
least two thousand -of the vases recently dis- 
covered in the necropolis of Vulci. In the 
tomb first opened at Corneto, was. an inscrip- 
tion in Etruscan characters. Atha Felus. 
Festronial Puia Arth », «a Falece. XIX. The 

n government, lending itself to the-cul- 
Pable cupidity. of certain German speculators, 
Prohibited the drawing of these sepulchres, and, 
thus favouring @ monopoly, has deprived the 
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obliterated by damp, an accurate description of 
them has become almost impossible. The sub- 
joined is a sketch of one of these tumuli. The 
door only is visible from without ; but the cham- 
ber is represented as in a section.’ (1.)—[ We 
give some of the engravings (1) (2) (3) which 


‘¢ The soil is so remarkably shallow as scarcely 
to cover the rock beneath (a species of sandy 
and soft calcareous stone, called by the people 
of the country pietra arenaria), in which the 
chambers were excavated; a sufficient thick- 
ness being left to form a roof, and sustain the 
superincumbent tnmulus. The tumuli seem 
to have been bounded by a low wall, which is 
here represented on the right ; and the whole 
seems to resemble that which Pausanias calls 
the tumulus of Epytus, in Arcadia, of Pelas- 
gic construction ; only that the wall enclosing 
the latter is of hard and irregular blocks of 
limestone. So favourable was the dry rock to 
the preservation of the body, when the air was 
excluded, that a person who looked into them 
through the first hole made by the workmen, 
saw a body stretched on a bench with its gar- 
ments in perfect preservation; but, from the 
admission of air, while he was yet looking, it 
sunk down in a manner almost alarming, 
leaving only a picture of dust of all that had 
once been there. ‘The tombs have been pillaged 
of many of their vases, arms, gold ornaments, 
and shields, without being subjected to any 
examination, drawing, or description ; and it is 
doubtful whether some antiquities, decidedly 
Egyptian, said to have been found at Corneto, 
were really discovered there or not. Certain 
geese, alternating with little figures in the atti- 
tude of prayer, (2) and forming a border, in fine 
gold, seem evidently Egyptian. On the vases 
of Corneto a tripod is an object frequently 
painted. That these vases are not Etruscan, 
but Greek, is proved by their paintings, the 
subjects being uniformly Greek ; and among 
the vast variety of fine vases found near the 
Ponte del Abbadia, at the necropolis of the 
ancient Vulci, amounting to more than two 
thousand, not one has been discovered marked 
with Etruscan characters. Those who origi- 
nally described them were ignorant that the 
ancient writing of Greece ran from right to 
left, and not knowing the language, they con- 
cluded the numerous inscriptions Etruscan, and 
were displeased when Minerva, Neptune, The- 
seus, and the Minotaur, Hercules and Ache- 
lous, Hippodameia, Achilles, Phoenix, and other 
gods and heroes of Greece, were pointed out, 
with the names of the artists. Two or three 
were at last discovered with real Etruscan in. 
scriptions, of which the letters were perfectly 
legible, though the sense was not so clear. 
These were of great consequence in the dispute ; 
for on examination they were found to be of 
the black earth or clay of the Etruscan pottery, 
though imitations of the Greek as to form. 
The red ground of the Grecian pottery had been 
likewise imitated, by au after-application of red 
paint. This circumstance afforded the clearest 
proof that the former vases, which have been 
described as Greek, were really from Greece, or 
from Magna Grecia; and that historians have 
not exaggerated in their accounts of the foreign 
commerce of the Etrurians. Greek vases were 
exported to the most distant countries; for a 
Roman station being discovered near the Hague, 
Mr. Laing Meason, in 1829, saw in the ruins 
many cups and vases, of fine red pottery, with 
the names of the Greek artists who had manu- 
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factured them, distinctly stamped on the under 


: ; . . . . 
sir ——, right!’ said skipper, turning towards | public of a faithful account of them; and as|side. It is to be remarked, that of Vulci or 
his cabin, and then halting just before he en-| they are now nearly destroyed by candles, or 


Vulcia, (the city to which this necropolis was 
attached) very little is known in history ; one 
of the fragments in the Capitol is almost the 
only historical document which remains of it, 
and that relates only to its downfal in the year 
U.C. 473:— . . « VNCANIVS. TL F. Tle Me 
COS. ...E. VVLSINIENSIBVS. ET. VVLCIEN* 


gotten—I left mine on board the flag-ship ; so, | occur in our extracts at the end of our review.]| TIBVS. AN. CDLXx11I1. The Romans are said 


to have destroyed every thing appertaining to 
the records of ancient Etruria, and. circums 
stances seem to confirm it, Certainly so little 
is known of this eminently distinguished people, 
that every particular is interesting. The 
bers in the tumuli of Tarquinii are all nearly 
alike in size and shape. They are. about 
nine feet high, seventeen wide, and eighteen 
long. One of the tumuli opened in 1828. is 
upon the edge of the hill, and toward the north. 
Its roof is the natural rock, and has been split 
by an earthquake. In many of the chambers 
the representation of a beam has been cut in 
the rock, at the meeting of the sloping sides of 
the roof, painted red, and sometimes orna- 
mented with stars. In one chamber the roof 
is studded with small painted ornaments. The 
ceiling of the tumulus is not more than seven 
feet and a half from the floor, and is white, ornas 
mented with red stars. The door is more than 
six feet high, and is four feet wide. The doors 
of many of the chambers were perhaps of stone; 
as being, when covered with earth, less liable 
to decay than wood. A part of one may yet be 
seen, with carvings more Egyptian than Greek.”” 
Sir W. Gell goes on to describe some. of the 
paintings, friezes, and other ornaments; mi« 
nutely ; and remarks on the inscriptions, (such 
as ‘* Laris Larthia,’’)—*‘ It is well known that 
Lar and Larthia are Etruscan titles, equivalent 
to king, as Lar Porsena and Lar Tolumniusy 
the kings of Clusium and Veii.”* On_other 
inscriptions, “ Ar Arithreikeie,” his conjectures 
follow: ‘perhaps Aruns Arithreiceie... The 
word which next occurs, Fieiei, probably means 
vie, filii, or sons. Could Aruns: mean -prince:? 
It may be remembered that Porsena’s son was 
Aruns. In its termination Aruns seems to be 
Thracian, which would corroborate the opinion 
that the Pelasgian Tyrrheni were of Thracian 
origin. Little is known of the Thracian lan« 
guage; but it may be observed, that Orpheus 
and Eumolpus were Thracians ; that, the. bars 
barous words, konx and ompax, of ‘the Elensia 
nian mysteries were Thracian; and that the 
Thracian and Phrygian languages were nearly 
connected ; the well-known bek .(bread),.of 
Phrygia is still buk in Albanian. If the 
Macedonian tongue could be reached through 
the Albanian, and some words. of Thracian, be 
discovered, we might thus hope to gain further 
insight into the extinct languages of antiquity.’? 
Some of these points have been elucidated by, 
papers from the author, read during several 
years at the Royal Society of Literature, and 
will be remembered by our: readers «in! the 
reports of the proceedings of that, Institutions 
“It is (continues the learned author): sin« 
gular that the men represented in these tombs 
are all coloured red, exactly as in the Egyptian 
paintings in the tombs of the Theban kings.+ 
Their eyes are very long, their hair is, bushy 
and black, their limbs lank and slender; and 
the facial line, instead of running like that» of 
* It is evidently applicable also to females, and to per- 
sons in authority not kingly.—Hd. L. G. 
+ ‘Possibly they were so painted as a mark of 
or of victory ; for when Camillus triumphed, he is said ts 


have been smeared with tminium—pethaps in imitation 
the Etruscans, w ad so Jatély vanquished, The 
passage in Pliny (lib. xxxili, 36) is worth citi 3.‘ Jovis 
Ipsius simulacri faciem diebus festis minio illi > 


triumphantumque corpora: sic Camillum triumphasse:’ * 
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the Greeks, nearly ndicular, projects ‘re- 
markably, so that in the outline of their face 
they bear a strong resemblance to the negro, or 
to the Ethiopian figures of Egyptian paintings. 
They wear round their ancles rings as orna- 
ments, and armlets on their arms. Shawls of 
oriental patterns are also worn by both male 
and female. Many of those engaged in the 
sports have only a wrapper of linen round their 
loins. Some have boots of green leather, reach. 
ing behind to the calf of the leg. Several 
caher tombs have been opened besides those 
above described, but many must still remain, 
not only here, but at Veii, and perhaps at every 
Etruscan city which was ruined in early times.” 

It will be extremely interesting to trace 
through language, or the forms of letters, the 
connexion between the ancient Etrurians and 
the Asiatic origin. We have, however, but a 
slight standard for comparison either in Lydian 
or Lycian remains. 

** An assertion of the learned Niebuhr, that 
the Etruscans, of all the Grecian games, prac- 
tised only those of chariot-racing and boxing, is 
amply refuted by the pictures in these tombs ; 
for, in the pictures of one single chamber we 
find wrestling, leaping, running, boxing, cha- 
riot-races, horse- races, rer i playing, and 
riding at the ring. It must, however, be re- 
membered, that these tombs were not discovered 
till after the publication of his ‘ History.’ ” 

We cannot conclude our present extracts 
better than by copying the author’s own words, 
in which he specifies his reasons for going into 
these details :— 

* Tarquinii, Veii, and Cere, entombed their 
magnates in tumuli and excavations in the 
rocks: Falerii, Fescennium, Norchie, Nepete, 
and Blera, in the rocky dells common in their 
territory : and Sutrium in caves yet visible in 
the rocks, with architectural fronts, which are 
now destroyed. * * ® Fanum Voltumne 
(supposed the present Viterbo) seems to have 
been esteemed the centre of Etruria; for it was 
considered the most convenient place for the 
general assemblies of the nation. (Liv. iv. 23 ; 
v. 17, -) It is highly probable, in the ab- 
sence of all positive history, that its necropolis 
was reputed of superior sanctity, and that 


man 
sepulture. The extraordinary assemblage of 














ny persons of rank selected the spot for |. 


Etruscan tombs at Castel d’ Asso (Castellum 
Axii), near Viterbo, have already been briefly 
mentioned under the article Blera. They were 
first introduced to public notice by the learned 
Orioli, of Bologna, who wrote a short account 
ofthem. By the ancient road, through Forum 
Cassii, they are fifty-three miles from Rome. 
The face of the rock is cut into a form unlike 
any thing Grecian or Italian, and produces a 
most imposing effect; the style bears some re- 
semblance to the Egyptian, but it wants one 
remarkable characteristic, that of a very pro- 
jecting cornice on the summit. The profiles of 
these tombs are very singular.’”” With regard 
to the inscriptions on them—*‘ On the front of 
one is inscribed in large letters, ‘ Ecasu ines] 
Tetnia,’ perhaps Titinius. On another is only 
‘ Ecasuth.’ At Norchia is a tomb, with ‘ Ecasu, 
Ecasu.’ Another has, in two lines, ‘ Ecasu Ve- 
latru ;’ é. e. of Velathrius or Veletrius. Ano- 


ther, near Toscanella, has ‘ Eca suth inesl* can,’ | 


or * Pan.’ (3) There are some other inscrip- 
tions, evidently the names of families. Another 
formula, given by Orioli, is, ‘ Savenes suris.’ 
It would seem that some general meaning must 
be expressed by words so frequently repeated ; 
but nothing satisfactory has yet appeared as an 
interpretation. It may be observed that brass 
arms have been found in these sepulchres, 
which seem to refer them to a very ancient 
period: it is remarkable that scarabei also, in 
cornelian and other stones, are frequently met 
with here as in Egypt, but always with Greek 
or Etruscan subjects engraved upon them. 
The interpretation of the inscriptions found at 
Castel d’ Asso, and other Etrurian cities, has 
hitherto wholly defied the efforts of the learned. 
It is in vain that Lanzi and Passeri have, with 
great toil and learning, succeeded to a certain 
degree in the interpretation of the Umbrian or 
Eugubian Tables: notwithstanding the nume- 
rous remains of Etruscan, Ril avil (vixit annos, 


| or annos vixit,) and some proper names, are all 


that have ever been satisfactorily made out in 
this language. The Midzan inscription, in 
Phrygian or Lydo-Phrygian, is, in comparison, 
easy of translation. The ancients, as Adelung 
observes, would have thrown great light upon 


of the Thracian tongue, instead of bestowing 
upon it the constant epithet of barbarous, Of 
the Coptic, we know that Amenti signifies Hell; 


jand that Mantus, Manto, and Mantua, were 
| Etruscan for Pluto, or the city of Pluto: pos. 
| sibly other terms may hereafter be discovered, 


OF the Celtic element in the Etruscan lan. 
guage, of which it is supposed to have formed 
a considerable part, little or nothing has yet 
| been determined. It is singular, that of all the 
Etruscan words left us by the ancients, scarcely 
/one has yet been found in existing inscriptions; 
the word Rasne, the Etruscan name of the 
nation, is an exception, and also Lar, king. 
Nothing but the ignorance of commentators 
could have prevented the recognition of the 
Etruscan characters as identical with those of 
the ancient Greek in almost every letter ; for 
there can be no doubt that the Etruscan letters 
are the ancient Pelasgic.” 

For further and very curious information we 
must refer to the work itself, and to its plates 
of ancient languages, which we cannot transfer 
to our page; and close with one brief, but ge. 
nerally instructive, extract :— 

‘¢ The notion that certain persons could com. 
mand the thunder was very prevalent. Numa 
is said to have had the secret, and Jupiter 
Elicius was the deity invoked. Tullus Hos- 
tilius tried to master the science, and burnt 
both himself and his palace. (Liv. lib. i.) It 
has also been lately asserted, that the Jews had 
some knowledge of conductors, and that certain 
spikes on the Temple at Jerusalem were for 
that purpose. It is to be feared, that with all 
these helps, and with all the inscriptions, no- 
thing satisfactory has been yet discovered. 
Whether Punic, Coptic, Thracian, or Celtic, 
may hereafter serve to explain the Etruscan, is 
yet to be learned. The language is certainly 
neither Greek nor Latin, nor intimately con- 
nected with that of Umbria, as existing in the 
Eugubian Tables. Is it not possible that the 
Pelasgi may have been Thracians, who, having 
spread over Greece, and conquered the Pelo- 
ponnesus, ruled, for a time, in Argos and Ar. 
cadia; and that they were afterwards expelled 
by the colonies of Danaus and Cecrops, or be- 


history, had they favoured us with some words | came partly subjects and partly wanderers ?— 
Ecasuthineisl is found als. | for, says Herodotus, those who remained dropped 
their own tongue, and spoke Greek.” 





* «* Ecasuthineisl is found also on tombs near Perugia, 
and also in other places.” 
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Voyage of H.M.S. Chanticleer, made in the}at anchor at St. Helena on the 17th and 18th 
Years 1829, 30, and 31, by order of the| of January, experienced some very high rollers, 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, under |insomuch that Captain Foster and his gig’s 
the command of the late Captain Henry|crew landed with the utmost difficulty. On 
Forster, R.N., F.R.S. By W. H. B. Web-| our subsequent arrival at Ascension, I inspected 
ster, Surgeon of the Vessel. Bentley. the meteorological journal of my friend, Mr. 

(Third Notice.) Mitchell, the surgeon of the island, and found 

Tux second volume carries the expedition to|it noted that the rollers were so violent on the 

the Isle of Ascension; and though the follow-| 15th, 16th, and 17th of January, that landing 

ing is not new, yet, when the theory of tides | was impossible. Here, then, is a coincidence as 
has attracted as much notice of them as the|to time. The cause of the rollers have been 


masses of it are also found presenting a broad 
and smooth surface. In some places the road 
has been entirely made over them ; sometimes 
passing between large pieces, rising some feet 
above the surface. In some parts it seems as 
if a barrel of pitch had been upset, and left to 
mix with the soil. The pitch in general is 
merely a superficial coating on the surface of 
the ground; and nothing but strict examina- 
tion would allow one to believe that the fertile 
scene around is situated on pitch-grounds. But 


moon does of the tides, the whole details are|speculated on, and various conjectures have/it is so; cottages and gardens are implanted on 


well worthy of consideration. ri —— = eo Some have attributed 
“ One of the most interesting phenomena | them to the effects of the moon — 
that the island affords, is that of the rollers; in} * Whom Ocean feels through all his countless waves, 
other words, a heavy swell producing a high And owns her power on every shore he laves. 
surf on the leeward shores of the island, oc-|And others have attributed them to the tides ; 
curring without any apparent cause. All is) but it is evident that these have nothing to do 
tranquil in the distance, the sea-breeze scarcely | with — They —_ = the os tranquil 
ripples the surface of the water, when a high | season of the year, when the south-east trade 
swelling wave is suddenly observed rolling wind is often very light, where the vast volume} 
towards the island. At first it appears to move | of water is constantly impelled in one direction. | 
slowly forward, till at length it breaks on the| There is then a tendency to a back-set, or a 
outer reefs. The swell then increases, wave ‘rush of water in a contrary direction, and a tu- 
urges on wave, until it reaches the beach,|multuous swell is produced wherever it meets 
where it bursts with tremendous fury. The|with the resistance from the islands and the 
rollers now set in and augment in violence, | banks on which they are based, as well as the 
until they attain a terrific and awful grandeur, | shores of a continent. The long steep beaches 
affording a magnificent sight to the spectator, of Ascension are admirably adapted for the 
and one which I have 0 wey pone mingled fae rig | of the effect which has been just 
emotion of terror and delight. towering sea | described.’ 
rolls forward on the island, like a vast ridge of | From Ascension the Chanticleer proceeded 
waters, threatening as it were to envelope it ;|to Fernando Noronha, and reached this group 
pile on pile ap eg = — may —_ ne few a 8. way she peg to ee 
meeting with the rushing off-set from the shore | and up the river Amazon to Para. Here the 
beneath, they rise like a wall, and are dashed usual pendulum and other scientific observa- 
with impetuous fury on the long line of the tions, were made; and the expedition went to 
coast, producing a stunning noise. The beach| Trinidad. A rather long account is given of 
is now mantled over with foam, the mighty | this place, from which we shall content our- 
waters sweep over the plain, and the very | selves with extracting a story of Sir R. Wood- 
houses at George Town are shaken by the fury | ford, whose whole government is highly praised. 
of the waves. But the principal beauty of the| “It was the general practice for the ladies 
scene consists in the continuous ridge of water| after childbed to be churched in their maiden 
crested on its summit with foam and spray;|names. On one of these occasions, whether 
for, as the wind blows off the shore, the over-| accidentally or purposely I do not know, Sir 
arching top of the wave meets resistance, and| Ralph was present. The clergyman in the 
is carried, as it were, back against the curl of | usual course of the service said, ‘ Miss Mary 
the swell; and thus it plays elegantly above it, ! Ann Colton begs to return thanks for her safe 
as it rolls furiously onward, graceful as a bend-| deliverance in childbirth.”  What’s that ?’ 
ing plume; while, to add still more to its | said Sir Ralph, rising before the whole congre- 
ae we 9 age ae — ply en — — Ape pron repeated ns pug rece 
all the varied tints of the rainbow. Amid the ooh, Pooh !’ said the governor, ‘ let us have 
tranquillity which prevails around, it is a matter | no more of that nonsense.’ The hint was taken, 
of speculation to account for this commotion of | and the custom of churching the ladies as misses, 





the waters, as great as if the most awful tem-| 
pest or the wildest hurricane had swept the 
bosom of the deep. It occurs in situations 
where no such swell would be expected, in 
sheltered bays, and where the wind never! 
reaches the shore. The strong and well-built 
jetty of George Town has once been washed | 


in their maiden names, was dropped for their 
more homely ones, as matrons: but I am not 
certain whether the officiating clergyman was 
not the greatest loser by the change, for to 
ensure the delightful sounds of the maiden 
name being pronounced in the ears of the con- 
gregation, a douceur of a doubloon was the 


away by the rollers, which sometimes make a} usual reward.” 

complete breach over it, although it is twenty} Mr. Webster’s remarks on some of the na- 
feet above high-water mark. On these occa-|tural phenomena of the island possess consi- 
sions the crane at its extremity is washed round |derable interest; and we quote them with 
in various directions, as the weathercock is| satisfaction. 

turned by the wind, and landing becomes im-| ‘* There is nothing more extraordinary in 
practicable for the space of two or three days.| the structure of the whole island of Teneriffe 
Such are the rollers of Ascension, and like unto | [ Trinidad ?] than theextensive pitch formations 
them are those of St. Helena and Fernando] it contains. The part of the island in which the 
Noronha. The season in which the rollers pre-| pitch-grounds, as they are called, are found, is 





vail is from December to April; not but that 
they do occur at other periods, and they have 
been felt severely in July. Ships at the an- 
chorage are perfectly secure, and they have to 
apprehend no danger unless within the imme- 
diate influence of breakers. Not only are the 
seasons of the rollers the same at St. Helena 
and Ascension, but they sometimes are simul- 
taneous in occurrence. The Chanticleer, while 








about twenty-four miles from Port Spain, at a 
place called Point Breea. There itis said that 
they are fifteen hundred acres in extent. On 
landing at Point Breea, which is done on @ 
sandy beach, a person is naturally surprised to 
see large black rocks of pitch towering above the 
sand, and pieces of them rolled smooth and 
plentifully about the beach like pebbles. Every 





step he takes is on pitch-ground. Extensive 


it, and on it vegetation thrives most luxuri- 
antly. The pitch-ground is not one continued 
mass of this substance, but is a series of broken 
and irregular patches of it, the soil intervening 
for considerable spaces. After walking up a 
gentle ascent of a mile and a quarter from the 
sea, over the pitch-ground, the visitor reaches 
an elevated basin, which is called the pitch. 
lake. This is a vast mass of pitch naturally 
collected in the form of alake. The surface of 
it, moreover, assumes the appearance of one, 
and it is completely surrounded by a wood. 
The length of this lake is about half a mile, 
and its greatest breadth about half a furlong, 
Numerous pools of water abound on the sur- 
face, and the deep cracks and fissures in the 
pitch are filled with it, in which little fish and 
frogs sport about. This water is perfectly 
fresh and good. The pitch appears to be in 
some parts of great depth, if such an opinion 
may be justified from the cracks and fissures. 
It is hard enough to sustain the weight of a 
person walking on it, but becomes a little soft- 
ened by the heat of the sun; so that persons at 
a little distance from each other sometimes dis- 
appear by sinking gradually into the hollows 
formed by their own weight. On the confines 
of the lake, vegetation is abundant and vigor- 
ous ; and pine-apples grown on the pitch-grounds 
are said to be remarkably good. Many plants 
also grow in the pitch itself, without a vestige 
of earth for their roots; but they are stated to 
have been more barren formerly than at the 
present time. The name of pitch-lake can 
only with propriety be given to this small 
spot; for, by considering the whole as a lake, 
a person naturally expects to find one very 
large lake of pitch, which is not the case. The 
question naturally arises whether the lake 
is to be considered as the basin or origin of the 
whole, from which the sides of the hills and the 
adjacent country have been overflowed. I think 
appearances are against such a conclusion.— 
A little to the northward of the pitch is a well, 
or fount of liquid tar. But the pitch itself is 
not confined to the lake, for there are subma- 
rine beds of it. Midway between Point Na- 
parina and Point Breea is a very extensive 
pitch-bank, with no more than ten or twelve 
feet water on it, the approach to which may 
be generally known by a strong unpleasant 
smell, and by the water having a pellicle of 
tar on its surface. Sometimes, at low-water, 
ships have grounded on this bank ; and should 
they come to an anchor, the anchor and cable 
are found covered with pitch, The water 
about the pitch-bank abounds with fish, and 
fish-pots are generally set on it. At the Ser- 
pent’s Mouth there are some reefs, formed of 
pitch, which occasionally increase, and again 
disappear, and are supposed to be connected 
with the mud-volcano. The pitch itself is a 
dull, black, solid substance, breaking with an 
even fracture, easily scratched by a knife it 
emits a peculiar nauseous smell, like coal-tar 3 
it sinks rapidly in salt-water, and marks paper 
a dull brown. At about 310° Fahrenheit it 
fuses imperfectly into a soft mass, more like 
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ening of coal than the melting of pitch, 
for it does not run inté a flaccid mass. _ Spirits 
of wine, nitric acid, strong alkali, had no effect 
on it whatever. It differs, therefore, in che- 
mical composition from pitch, and is incapable 
of being used for the same purposes. It is 
ised in mending and repairing the roads at 
Trinidad, and for cementing and binding stones 
under water. It has also been employed to 
obtain gas. Some years ago, when speculation 
soared with prying eye over the surface of the 
glohe for treasures, the pitch-lake came into 
notice, but was soon disregarded. Whatever 
speculations may be indulged in about the 
origin of this substance, its affinity to coal 
cinnot be doubted ; and, notwithstanding the 
authority of the names in favour of the theory 
réspecting the vegetable origin of coal, it is by 
a remote analogy only ; and philosophers have 
never yet made one atom of coal by their pro- 
cesses, It is a very vague inference, because 
hard woods become charred by submersion, to 
say that coal is formed by it. In respect to the 
circumstance of finding the remains of the 
vegetable kingdom in the coal strata, we may 
observe on this pitch-lake and ground a very 
remarkable coincidence. The remains of the 
coal-field exhibit the vegetation of a hot climate 
and a moist situation; the vegetation of a 
country abounding in ferns, arundinaceous 
plants, as the bamboo and palms. About the 
pitch-lake all these abound in a remarkable de- 
gree; they are, in fact, growing on it, and with 
them a palm called the pitch-lake palm, from 
the peculiarity of its thriving there. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that coal was of similar 
origin, it may have been similarly situated with 
respect to vegetation; and we have no diffi- 
culty whatever in discerning how it is that 
vegetables become so abundant in it. If the 
pitch-grounds at Trinidad were now to be 
covered or buried beneath other rocks, the 
vegetables already collected in them, or about 
them, would hereafter occasionally be found. 
We have seen that there are pitch-beds in the 
séa in a soft state sufficient to receive the 
anthor of a ship, and therefore shells of marine 
origin may be found in this substance. In 
the deep fissures of tle pitch-lake are pools of 
fresh .water containing fish; and at a very 
short distance from them the marine beds may 
also receive salt-water fish. Besides this, a 
river may run over the pitch-grounda, and 
then we shall have every variety. Hence some 
very puzzling and opposite appearances may be 
found in juxta-position, The coal formations 
of our own country may probably have been 
originally in the same state as now are the 
pitch-grounds of Trinidad, which would tend 
considerably to explain some of the present 
anomalous appearances. The pitch-grounds, 
in my opinion, are primordials, and do not re- 
sult from the conversion of vegetable matter. 
The botany of the pitch-grounds would tend 
to elucidate the subject of organic remains 
found in the coal strata; and I am satisfied 
that a very surprising conformity would be dis- 
covered between them. No one dreams of the 
pitch-lake being formed from the surrounding 
vegetation.”’ 
rom ‘Trinidad the Chanticleer sought La 
Guayra and Porto-Bello; and detachments of 
Officers and men’ traversed the Isthmus of 
Darien in various directions, endeavouring to 
fulfil the geographical purposes of the expedi- 
tion under many difficulties. In one of these, 
under Lieut. Austin, to Panama, we hear :— 
The isthmus is well known to be infest- 
ed with these and wild animals. Mr. Lloyd 


atter nightfall for fear of them, and always 
carry about their persons a * contra,’ or re- 
medy, or, what they generally consider more 
efficacious, a ‘charm’ against their bite. This 
charm-is an alligator’s tooth, stuffed with herbs 
compounded and muttered over by some old 
woman. It is worn round the neck. The 
‘contra’ is said to be very efficacious, being a 
bitter root called guavito, scraped down, and 
part of the powder taken inwardly, and part 
applied to the bite. A great pest in the country 
are what are called ganapatos, or ticks, which, 
in half an hour’s walk in summer, will com- 
pletely cover the person, and are taken from 
their hold with some trouble. A smaller but 
even more insidious enemy is the peoito(pulga) 
de la Savana, or Savannah flea, not larger than 
agrain of sand, of a deep vermilion colour, and 
very numerous. They attack the softer parts 
of the flesh, and occasion a very painful itching. 
Common fleas, mignas or chijos, and mosqui- 
toes, are in the usual abundance. Fire-flies are 
common and very brilliant ; with other insects, 
of which many, Mr. Lloyd believes, have not yet 
found a place in our entomological catalogue. 

In another excursion that fatal event took 
place which put an end to the expedition; and 
of which Mr. Webster's version follows :— 

** About five in the afternoon, the canoe 
having just passed a rapid, Captain Foster sud- 
denly rose up from the party saying he would 
go and see what the man abaft was about. 
They were reclining beneath the awning of 
the canoe in conversation, as Captain Foster 
crept out at the after-part of it. Being outside 
of it, with his feet resting on the gunwale, he 
incautiously seated himself on the awning, 
which had no sooner received his weight than 
it gave way, and he was precipitated into the 
river. The noise of his fall was heard, and 
Mr. Fox and his coxswain, Peter Veitch, in- 
stantly plunged after him. But their noble 
efforts were of no avail. The current swept 
the canoe rapidly away from the spot where the 
accident had occurred, and before she could be 
turned round to regain it, Captain Foster was 
seen sinking, with uplifted hands, to rise no 
more! Thus perished our unfortunate com- 
mander.”’ 

We add one remarkable paragraph more :— 

“ The circumstance was known in the village 
directly, and the people came flocking in num- 
bers to the house to hear the particulars from 
our host. I wished to settle my bill with him, 
but he said it was against his religion to re- 
ceive money after hearing of a death.” 

In civilised and Christian England, we have 
seen the very corpse arrested on its way to the 
grave, to satisfy the cupidity of a creditor, by a 
savage extortion on the lacerated feelings of 
mourning friends and deprived relatives. In 
the wilds of America this delicate and beautiful 
trait occurred —ought we not to blush for our 
country? But our review is finished. After 
three years’ absence, the Chanticleer returned 
home on the 9th of June. 

We have already given our opinion of the 
work, which is agreeable, with some defects, 
and altogether not belonging to class A. 
Mr. Webster speaks of “the Happy Valley 
alluded to by Dr. Johnson:” the allusion is a 
most perfect description; and we merely men- 
tion this to shew that the author is not so care- 
ful as he ought to have been. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Specimens of Modern Printing Types, cast at the Letter- 
Foundry of Alex. Wilson and Sons, Glasgow, 1833.—We are 
somewhat puzzled how to notice this nificent quarto 
volume — whether as a 





says, * the country people will seldom move 


science, or of literature—for, in good truth, it is an emi- 


roduction of the fine arts, of 


a cr 
nent example of all three combined. Messrs. Wilson's 
type-foundry has been celebrated in Glasgow through 
several generations; and, having at last outgrown its 
northern locality, is now established in the capital of the 
empire, the grand seat of emulation and reward in every 
branch of enterprise. We have gone over it, and been 
delighted with the process of casting from beginning to 
end—the great pains —— to insure accuracy, and 
the wonderful division of manual labour necessary to the 
formation of every individual type, before the alphabet, 
and its many adjuncts of points, stops, marks of in. 
terrogation, &c. &c. &c. are collected together and be- 
come literally founts of knowledge. What is, thus ac- 
complished the work before us exhibits. Every species 
of printing is beautifully executed; and, whether for 
printer or author to choose what he deems the hand. 
somest letter, we can imagine no specimens more at- 
tractive or perfect. All the usual languages, all sizes of 
books, every style, all forms and shapes — roman, bour- 
geois, brevier, nonpareil, minion, pica, long primer, 
pe diamond, and ruby — adorn these pages; and were 
t only for the curious felicity of their finish, not to 
mention their universal usefulness, we would d 
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them most heartily to the public. Next to having matter 
worth reading, the chief pleasure of study is to have the 
manner equally worthy of approbation. 

A General System of Gardening and Botany, by George 
Don, F.L.S. Vol. If. 4to. pp. 867. (London, Riving. 
tons, and other Publishers.) — The third volume of the 
four in which this able botanist, founding himself upon 
** Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary,” is completing the enu- 
meration and history of all plants hitherto known, de- 
fining — and specific characters, and making 
us acquainted with their habits, qualities, uses, and other 
particulars. Independently of its high scientific import- 
ance, this work is rendered practically valuable by the 
multitude of its receipts in the way of vegetable culi- 
nary economy, and chemical and medical applications. 
Of these a capital little volume might be selected. The 
whole mass of information is prodigious. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity, &c., by R. Montgomery. 
12mo. pp. 281. (London, Simpkin and Marshall.)—This 
is the thirteenth edition of a poem, the success of which 
has more than justified the encomiums with which we 
greeted its appearance; and we are glad to see that the 
author has not been above the task of revising and im- 
proving the most poetical of his productions. We say 
this frankly, because Mr. Montgomery’s own literary 
course not been unlike the critical reception he has 
received. Silly spites, envious coterie intrigues, and per- 
sonal dislikes, have endeavoured to sink him far below 
the standard his genius justly entitles him to claim; and 
even to render him an object of ridicule. No one can 
read this volume without feeling how gross and infamous 
such conduct has been, how injurious and nipping to 
powers which, at least, merited to be cherished and encou- 
raged. On the other hand, the author has provoked some 
hostility. His earlier performances were fraught with the 
impertinencies of clever youth, uninformed of the matters 
on which it undertook to dictate to the world; and some 
of his later poems, though able, have not maintained the 
promise of his better efforts. Judging from a long and 
wordy preface to this edition, we should guess that he is 
more filled with inflated notions of self, than with correct 
ideas of his real merits and deficiencies: a conceited Milton 
would be an unsufferable, if a possible, character. But let us 
repeat the tribute which isdue to him, and re-assert his right 
to nigh publicestimation had henever written a line beyond 
what this volume contains. There is much of true poetry 
in it, much of good feeling, much of beauty; and we 
could only wish, that neither in it nor in other of his pub- 
lications we were offended by drawbacks of inferior (or per- 
haps rather less suitable) compositions, and an apparent 
vanity which attaches consequence to trifles altogether re- 
mote from the high tone of mind that belongs to the true 
child of genuine sentiment and immortal song. It is as easy 
for authors to profess lofty poetical feeling and noble sen- 
timent, as for scribblers of the low periodicals to deal in 
scurrility and personality. But to be continually aud 
prolixly warring against the latter is a sign of irritability 
and weakness, which nearly places the defender on & 
level with the assailant. A great mind, like an honest 
heart, or a clear conscience, can afford to smile at a world 
of abuse and slander; though it will happen to those who 
are inflated with egoism, that every gnat that buzzes near 
them throws them on the fever of protecting the self- 
idol they have set up for their and the earth's worship. 
We often think of these things when we see the impa- 
tience of criticism which belongs to the poorest writers, 
and the fiery wrath with which they are too prone to re 
pel every silly attack of the contemptible and worthless. 

A Treatise upon Elemental Locomotion and Interior Com- 
munication, wherein are explained and illustrated the His- 
tory, Practice, and Prospects of Steam-Carriages, and the 
comparative Value of Turnpike Roads, Railways, and Canals, 
by Alex. Gordon, Civil Engineer. 8vo. pp. 326. (London, 
Tegg and Son; Glasgow, Gritfin and Co.; Dublin, Tegg, 
Wise, and Co.; Sydney (Australia), J. and S. A. ‘legg-)— 
Sub Tegg-mine might be applied to the publishing umbrage 
under which this title-page appears; but, perhaps, 4 suil 
more ici i ance 1s compr in the agree- 
able words which we observe in black letter, “ Second 
Evition.” Above two years ago, in June 1832, we took 
a favourable notice of the first edition; and of this, the 
second, we can fairly say, that it is every way much iin- 
proved, and so enlarged as to be almost a new treatise. 
The subjects are of growing importance, and no informa- 
tion upon them (such as this volume affords) can be other- 
wise than acceptable to the public. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELEES' LETTRES. 








by Thomas Rose. 12mo. 
stematic arrange- 

history, with an 
original system of mnemonics,” is here offered to the 
ublic, by a very competent person, and one whoh as had 
Ge practical experience in tuition. Referring to the 
popular abridgements of history used in scholastic busi- 
ness, he observes with judgment and truth :— 

« The frequent references by the pupil, for explanation 
ani assistance from his instructor, clearly indicated that 
some necessary facilities were wanting in these compila- 
tions; facilities which the authors, in the plenitude of 
their own information, and the learned inexperience of 
their closets, never deemed it requisite to supply. It will 
be readily admitted, that if a pupil be left in a — 
measure to himself (as he probably must be in a large 
school), with no other assistance than an elemen work 
so defective in its construction, he will either contract a 
disgust for the subject which has not been rendered suf- 
ficiently clear and intelligible, or he will be liable to form 
erroneous views on the most important transactions re- 
corded in the book. Brevity is an essential requisi*e in 
elementary treatises: extensive detail and learned deduc- 
tions weary the young, who seek rather an acquaintance 
with facts, than an insight into remote effects. Indeed, 
the inculcation of great leading truths should precede the 
exercise of the judgment: they are the data from which 
maturer years Can extract morals and infer consequences. 
In few instances, perhaps, is it necessary to crowd history 
with philosophi ings; the human mind is gifted 
with an intuitive faculty of connecting causes and effects, 
of determining motives, and tracing distant issues. Ful- 
ness is another necessary qualification in a treatise for the 
student. The whole of the subject should be brought 
at once within his view: it should not be vague and 
indefinite, either in its commencement or termination; 
but should be brought down in an easy and regular de- 
scent from its very beginning to the period when it must 
necessarily close. Few who have spent much time in the 
company of the young can have failed to notice their 
anxious inquiries as to what preceded and what followed 
the events of any incomplete narration.” 

Following up these principles, the volume before us 
affords a generally correct view of its subject, though in 
some places, where Mr. Rose gives us his own opinions 
upon recent events within our generation, we think he 
has taken the surface instead of the actual realities of 
important circumstances. He had better have simply 
stated the facts, for they happened too near to him to be 
seen distinctly in all their bearings; and some of them are 
disputed to a degree beyond his version to decide their 
merits. 

With respect to the system of memory founded on the 
words manuscript (ten letters for the ten digits) and bev- 
wolf for vowels to liquidate them, we can only say that 
we should find it more difficult to remember the keys 
than the dates themselves. Ez. gr. 

“The Line of Plantagenet. 
py, +, - x A 


genet Henry Pr 3 
The first Richard-mémépéd in fight never feared. 
The inf: John-émoméppéd then came—- 
Then the third Harry-mamcéd, a king but in name. 
The first Kdward-mardd, renown’d on the plain ; 
The next, Edward-méntord, was cruelly slain. 
Edward the third-méndr justly renown’d ; 
Richard the second-monrord was dethron’d.” 


But, independently of this system, and the slight ble- 
mishes which we have pointed at towards the conclusion 
of the history, we must say that we have not seen a book 
superior to this, in plan and execution, for the instruction 
of youth. We conclude with one short extract respecting 
the Druidical idols, which we hope may be the origin of 
the name of John Bull :— 

“Strong Hugh, the chief idol of the ancient Britons, 
was worshipped under the form of a bull, and in con- 
hexion with the sun, on which he was supposed to ride. 
Stonehenge was peculiarly set apart for his services, and 
the Isle of Anglesea was dedicated to him by the appella- 
tion of the Mount of Hugh Praise.” We would ask Mr. 
Rose where he finds Winchester to be Noviomagus ? 

The Convocation, &c., by Philalethes. 8vo. pp. 88. 
(London, Simpkin and Marshall.) — A rather curious 
pamphlet on the advantages of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment; and designating the separation of the Church from 
the State as the severing of soul from body. What with 
polemical reading, appropriate quotations, and a plain 
and quaint sort of reasoning—there is a good deal of sound 
— the consideration both of churchmen and dis- 


sen 
H. Lister Maw's Defence, §c. (London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—Lieut. Maw has been dismissed the service on 
acharge of neglecting his duty during a night-watch, when 
Some smugglers escaped; and has published this pamphlet 
in defence of his character. We are not proper judges in 
such a case; but it does seem that he is, at any rate, an 
unfortunate victim to the strict law of discipline. 
The Martyr of Verulam and other Poems, by Thomas 
Ragg, author of the ** Deity.” Pp. 95. (London, Hamil- 
and Co.; Seeley and Co.; Nottingham, Dearden.)— 
Religious poems of considerable feeling and ardent piety. 
The chiet piece is descriptive of an early martyrdom; 
and among the shorter compositions are several! pouies 
pom which prove the author’s impulse to be of a right 


Historia Technica Anglicane, 
pp 432. (London, Bennett.) —** A 
ment of the leading events in Engl 
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One Step further in Stenography, by Laming Warren 
Tear, (London, Van Voorst.) — So many and such great 


‘mprovements have been made of late years in the art of 
aad erp, that any work where the characters are short 


the present; and, though small, it contains every thing 
nec foras her to know. 

The Mother's Pocket Medical Guide, &c., by a Physician, 
ore y 88. (Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—We have more than doubts of the expediency 
of filling people’s heads with crude ideas of diseases, often 
leading them to fancy what has no existence; and are 
equally sceptical as to the advantage of doctoring for 
ourselves. The most skilful of the medical profession are 
quite enough in the dark for the pap-heoest game of Kill 
or Cure; but when ——— itself takes up the play, 
the odds are wonderfully against the poor patient. This 
little book is in itself full of information, which mothers 
~~ do well to acquire. 

he Christening, a Farce in One Act, by J. B. Buck- 
stone. (London, Strange.) — No. [X. of the current edi- 
tion of Buckstone’s dramas, and adorned with a clever 
and characteristic portrait of the author, engraved after 
M‘Clise. As every body runs to see this farce, we need 
ba | state, that it is quite proper for those who run to read. 

he Mecitement for 1835. 18mo. pp. 416. (Edinburgh, 
Waugh and Innes; Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co.; Lon- 
don, Whittaker.)—This little volume is full of variety 
and interest; and dull and sluggish indeed must be that 
youth which it would not lead towards a love of reading 
and information. The selections are very judiciously 
made for the laudable object in view ; and several original 
articles are in poet keeping with the rest. A few neat 
engravings embellish the text. 
Nursery Offering for 1835. (Edinburgh, Same Pub- 
lishers.)—For the class of baby-hood, with coloured prints, 
&c. befiting the nursery. The style of the information 
seems to be above the style of the title and style of the 
volume and its pictures. 

Leigh’s New Picture of London. Pp. 474 (London, 
Leigh and Son.)—A new edition of this very popular work, 
which is an excellent guide for strangers, and a good 
reference for residents. 

Musical Reminiscences, §c., by the Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe. 12mo. pp. 294. (London, Andrews; Richmond, 
Surrey, Wall.)—A fourth edition of this entertaining and 
interesting volume, to which we paid due attention on its 
first appearance. It well merited the success we predicted 
and it has attained. Besides many sound and critical 
observations on music, and an almost complete view of 
the Italian Opera for more than half a century, the pre- 
sent edition has an excellent paper on the late Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey, to which we shall proba- 
bly return. 

Village Reminiscences, by an Old Maid. 3 vols. (Lon- 
don, Bentley.) — A collection of various tales, which, 
without possessing any remarkable claiins to originality 
or talent, are yet ve Ese wen reading. The ‘ Recluse,” 
and the ‘* Convict’s Daughter,” are two of the most inte- 
resting. The mystery of the ‘* Merchant’s Daughter” 
is well worked up in its progress; but when developed, 
the cause is scarcely sufficient. As a whole, we cannot do 
better than — the assertion with which we com- 
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of the cilia; and observed, that it was some- 
what remarkable that the same class of ani- 
malcules which exist here is also to be found 
in Africa and Berlin. He stated that animal- 
cules, after being boiled in water of extreme 
heat, and exposed in bottles—some corked, and 
otherwise—appeared still alive; which he im- 
puted to particles of dust having entered the 
vessel, to which the damp gave existence. He 
added, on this subject, that even if animal- 
cules were boiled in the hottest water, placed 
in a bottle, and afterwards hermetically sealed, 
the contents would appear animated. Pbhiloso- 
phers have considered that the procéss, so ap- 
plied, would not destroy animation; but he was 
decidedly of opinion that the appearance of ani- 
malcules under such circumstances was owing 
to the trifling portion of air which might have 
entered the bottle. He observed that dust, in 
its most dry state, when put in motion by the 
winds, scattered the species wherever it fell, and 
that the increase of animalcules was more cer- 
tain when the filth was so removed from the 
bank of a sewer. In his observation on the 
difficulty of discerning the mouths of the species, 
he mentioned that, when they were in a very 
hungry state, vermilion and indigo thrown into 
the water occasioned them to open their jaws. 
He adverted to the opinions which had been so 
widely diffused, that animalcules were formed 
for the purpose of living on each other; and, he 
added, he considered that the Creator had more 
beneficent cause for their existence. He stated 
the number of animalcules which would be 
found in the smallest drop of water, and con- 
cluded by observing, that the time usually al- 
lowed for similar addresses would not enable 
him to gomore extensively into the subject. 
We observed a painting of Adam and Eve, 
as large as life, in the ante-room, which had 
been sent to the Society by a very munificent 
supporter—R. H. Solly, Esq. This picture is 





menced—that the Village Reminiscences are very pl 
reading. 

The New Year's Gift and Juvenile Souvenir, edited b 
Mrs. Alaric Watts. Pp. 216. (London, Whittaker.)—All 
we can say of this Annual, at a glance, is, that it looks gay 
and pretty. We have not had time allowed us to examine 
its little literature. 

Progressive Exercises, or Easy Steps to the Knowledge of 
Grammar, by the Author of ‘ Flora’s Offering to the 
Young,” &c. &c. 24mo. pp. 82. (London, Fauntieroy.— 
This is a modest and unassuming little book; its plan 
is well conceived, and the exercises calculated to soften 
down the repulsive features in which grammatical studies 
are in general presented to the youthful mind. However 
excellent, the best treatises on grammar are not suited for 
the younger classes, who seldom attach any idea to, or 
perceive, even by chance, the nature of, the rules they are 
expected to commit to memory. The method pursued 
and illustrated by the author will be more successful in 
explaining the parts of speech than the most elaborate 
and minute definitions. The examples for exercise are 
amusing, instructive, and judiciously selected. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
THE evening illustrations intended to be given 
this session commenced on Tuesday. Dr. 
Grant, professor of zoology and comparative 
anatomy at the London University, delivered 
a very interesting and instructive lecture on 
‘* microscopic animalcula.” He referred to 
almost every book which had been published 
on the subject, and combated many assertions, 
which he considered erroneous, relating to the 
species. Dr. G., by reference to about fifty dif- 
ferent drawings of the tribe, amply illustrated 
their Protean capabilities. He particularly drew 
the attention of his auditors to the volvox, 
remarkable for the powers of generation. Some- 
times, he observed, the body of the animal was 
so increased by its contents that it burst; and 
he displayed a drawing of the creature in the 


the production of poor Barry; was sold with 
other effects belonging to him, and bought by 
the donor. It bears the best touches of the 
artist at the time it was painted, who was then 
in his prime. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


WepNEsDay week being the first evening of 
meeting for the session, the Society assembled 
at their apartments in Somerset House; Mr. 
Greenough, the president, in the chair. A 
paper by Professor Agassiz was read, giving an 
outline of his classification of fishes, founded on 
their scales; and an account of the geological 
distribution of fossil fishes. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings (3d and 4th instant) 
the sky presented a most beautiful a ; the co- 
ruscations of the Aurora were so brilliant as to afford a 
very sensibie light. The heavens on the first evening 
between eight and nine o’clock, were covered (more 7] 
cially northward) with fleecy clouds shining with a m 
lustre; from the westward, and reaching to the zenith, 
was a broad stream of light in constant motion. A white 
bow, the most beautiful I ever beheld, nearly the breadth 
of the moon, tapering at the eastern extremity, and in 
appearance like the galaxy, reached quite across the hea- 
vens from east to west through the zenith, evidently 
crossing the magnetic meridian; the stars which 
through it were surrounded with a halo. I could com- 
pare it only to an immense white rain-bow. 

On the next evening {Teesten) the Aurora consisted 
merely of fleecy clouds of the same nature as those on the 

seceding night, excepting that in one place they were so 
bright towards the north, as to convey the impression of 
moonlight tinging with silvery beams the of a dark 
cloud; the moon was below the horizon. This luminous 
appearance was about six o’clock. A meteor 
shot from one of the bright coruscations. The 
menon was the loveliest spectacle | remember to have 


seen. 
Wells, Norfolk.” B. 


“© Our able correspondent describes the same 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
AUSTRALIAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Dr. Litchfield on the Zoology of Australia. 

Tue lecturer selected some of the more rare 
and curious animals of Australia as the subject 
of his lecture. He remarked, that most of the 
animal productions of this great country be- 
longed to the marsupial order, distinguished 
by the premature production of their young— 
shapeless beings, with hardly the rudiments 
of limbs, or other external organs; nourished 
in the mammary pouch of the parent until 
their development was completed. The pouch 
was described, with its marsupial bones rising 
from the pelvis, supporting the imperfect little 
animals, and, at the same time, protecting the 
viscera of the parent from any injury resulting 
from their struggles. The structure and habits 
of the kangaroo, the dog-faced dasyurus, and 
the wombut, were explained; and the differ- 
ences of their marsupial bones described. 

A specimen of the duck-billed animal Orni- 
thorynchus platypus, was produced, and its 
anomalous habits explained. After a brief 
review of the ornithological department of the 
subject, and an explanation of the character 
and habits of the native Australian, the lec- 
turer concluded an interesting discourse by ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that Britain, in colo- 
nising this country, would follow the example 
of her own benefactor and prototype, ancient 
Rome, and succeed in raising the natives from 
their present savage and wretched condition to 
one of civilisation and comfort. 





FINE ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION IN SUFFOLK STREET. 
(Fourth and concluding Notice.] 


No. 351, The Political Cobbler. T. Clater. 


{landscape department there are many admir-|are fanciful and imaginative. The first class 
jable performances; especially No. 459, Coast-| consists of portraits of the late ‘* Duchess of 
| Scene, morning, and No. 481, Coast-Scene, sun-| Gordon,” painted by Sir J. Reynolds, en. 
set, G. F. Phillips; No. 429, Three Sketches|graved by W. H. Mote; the “ Countess of 
from Nature, James Holland; No. 431, On| Wilton,” painted by Sir T. Lawrence, en- 
the Greta, Yorkshire, H. W. Burgess, &c.— graved by J. Thomson ; the “ Lady Georgiana 
From the animals we select No. 432, Study of | Russell,” painted by E. Landseer, R.A., en. 
an Italian Greyhound's Head, No. 462, Study | graved by H. T. Ryall; the “ Lady Elizabeth 
of a Lion’s Head, and No. 432, Cat watching a| Leveson Gower,” painted by J. Bostock, en. 
Butterfly, J. M. Burbank. The last is one of | graved by H. T. Ryall; the ** Hon. Mrs. Lei. 
the finest specimens of the feline species that | cester Stanhope,” drawn by A. E. Chalon, 
we ever saw: its high condition, its silvery | R.A., engraved by H. Robinson; and “ Mrs, 
and pearly* markings, its character and action, | Knowlys,” painted by W. C. Ross, engraved by 
are perfect. If Michael Angelo had painted a | H. Cooke. They are all more or less attractive, 
cat, he could not have made it a more magni- but we were most struck by ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth 
ficent creature than this is.—Of flowers, there | Leveson Gower,” and ‘* Mrs. Knowlys.” In the 
isan ample and a beautiful show ; as witness next, or fanciful and imaginative class, our 
No. 473, The Gardener’s Shed, V. Bartholo- favourites are:—‘* Mary:” drawn by C. R. 
mew; No. 422, Water-Lilies, and No. 438, | Leslie, R.A., engraved by J. Thomson. Every 
Flowers, Mrs. Harrison; No. 484, Gloviana | body likes to do that frequently which he is 
| Speciosa, Mrs. Withers ; and No. 452, Study conscious he does well ; Mr. Leslie is therefore 
‘from Nature, James Holland.—_By H. Bone, | very fond of representing masses of flesh in 
R.A. there are three fine enamels, viz. No. | half-tint. He never was more successful than 
403, The Countess of Charlemont, after Mrs. \in this bewitching performance, which rivals 
Mee; No. 427, Canova, after the late John | the “Chapeau de Paille” in clearness and trans. 
Jackson, R.A.; and No. 427, Countess of | parency, and excels it in sweetness of expres. 
Dysart, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. | sion.—** Constance ;” drawn by E. T. Parris, 
| It is but just to give a list of the noble and engraved by H. T. Ryall. To the grace and 
gentle proprietors of pictures who, by their elegance with which Mr. Parris always invests 
liberality in lending them to the Society, have subjects of this description, is in the present 
greatly contributed to the attraction of the ex- instance added great spirit and novelty of effect. 
hibition. We transcribe their names in the The dark head “ tells,” as painters call it, ad- 
order in which they occur in the catalogue. C. mirably against the light and fleecy cloud. 
Shard, Esq., Mrs. Fortescue, C. Aders, Esq., | ‘* The Carrier-Pigeon ;” drawn by D. M‘Clise, 
Archbutt, Esq., J. Wadmore Esq., R. engraved by W. Eagleton. A charming illus. 
| Vernon, Esq., E. Bell, Esq., E. Landseer, tration of the charming old song, ‘* Say, little 
| Esq., R.A., J. W. Allen, Esq., Sir A. Crich- foolish fluttering thing.’’—* Ellen ;” painted by 
ton, Bart., Earl of Egremont, W. Nicol, Esq.,| H. Wyatt, engraved by H. Robinson. The 
E. Childe, Esq., J. Slater, Esq., J. Aiton, original has more than once been noticed in 








Rather too high for inspection ; but the known | Esq., Rev. R. Fennel, Sir W. Beechy, R.A., the Literary Gazette, with the praise which its 
talents of the artist are a sufficient guarantee E. A. Crouch, Esq., W. Struthers, Esq., Lady | beauty deserves: Mr. Robinson’s graver has 
of the excellence of the execution. Of the sub- Bernard, H. E. Dawe, Esq., T. S. Cafe, Esq., | done great justice to it.—‘* Helen ;” drawn by 
ject, we may perhaps be allowed to say, in the J. Pye, Esq., Whitehead, Esq., Rev. Dr. | B. R. Faulkner, engraved by H. Robinson. In 
language of the brute of a waterman, who, re- Burney, J. H. Anderdon, Esq., Earl of Car- breadth of effect Mr. Faulkner equals Sir 
fusing to assist in any attempt to save her, narvon, Major Budgen, G. Lance, Esq., H. Joshua; of whose general treatment of his 
coolly rowed away from a part of the river into Rhodes, Esq., Rev. C. Digby, J. Knowles, Esq., subjects this fine head forcibly reminds us. 
which a young woman had just thrown her- R. P. Renell, Esq., H. Corbould, Esq., ——/ Mr. Faulkner is a rapidly rising artist —The 
self,—‘* there’s too many on ’em !”.— No. 364, |Oakley, Esq., R. C. Sidney, Esq., J. Stark, | remaining plates are—‘* The Pink Domino,” 








A Fruit-Stall, candlelight. A. Fraser. If a Esq., —— Sylvester, Esq., Lord Northwick 
= countenance be, as Queen Elizabeth said F. Ovendon, Esq., T. Tomkinson, Esq., 
t was, “ a letter of recommendation,” whoever Penwarne, Esq., N. Smith, Esq., J. Wilson, 
this fair lass may present herself to will have Esq., J. Cook, Esq., J. and G. Foggo, Esqrs., 
to pay double postage ; for she has a good coun. S. Cartwright, Esq., Rev. J. Abbiss, T. C. 
tenance herself, and Mr. Fraser has thrown a Harrison, Esq., G. Barnet, Esq., The Haber- 
good light upon it. — No. 372, Highland Glen, dashers’ Company, N. Ogle, Esq., Dr. Sharpe, 
Tiss A. Nasmyth. A romantic and picturesque G. Hilditch, Esq., J. Unwin, Esq., J. Rolls, 
scene, executed with skill and spirit.—No. 373, Esq-, E. Wyndham, Esq., W. Manly, Esq., 
Looking-out for Mackerel-boats. W. Shayer. E. Chatfield, Esq., Duppa, Esq., W. 
So clear and sparkling, that when time shall have Hutchins, Esq., A. Fraser, Esq., J. Humble, 
toned its freshness down it will rival Teniers. Esq., Mrs. Jackson, G. T. Goodenough, Esq., 
We pass to the works in water-colours, ena- | Field, Esq., Mrs. W. Carpenter, M. Nu- 
mels, &c. No 465, King James and his Jewel. gent, Esq., W. Mayor, Esq., E. Dubois, Esq., 
ler, George Heriot. A. Chisholm. Its second H. Porter, Esq., R. Hollier, Esq., R. Colls, 
appearance before the public and in our pages, | Esq, Sir J. Soane, R.A., G. Shaylor, Esq., L. 
but it can never be seen without exciting the Durlacher, Esq., R. Brown, Esq., E. Ma- 
highest admiration of the skill of the artist.— gtath, Esq., Decimus Burton, Esq., E. Lud- 
No. 451, Boys at Marbles. C.Simpson. The low, Esq., Mrs. Unwin, M. Colnaghi, Esq., 
intense interest with which this game is some- W- F. Ayrton, Esq., J. R. Durrant, Esq., Mr. 
times carried on cannot be better illustrated Tayleure, — Sparkes; Esq., W. Mayor, Esq. 
than by this sketch. Other studies by the | Nor can we refrain from again applauding 
same artist are equally full of truth and cha- the fraternal courtesy with which the Society 
racter.—No. 425, The Reconnoissance. H. Mar- admit artists to their rooms gratuitously. 
tens. Mr. Martens continues his military ope- | ‘a ye 
rations with great graphic skill. We should : ‘ 
like, for variety’s sake, to see him exercising, Illustrations to Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1835. 
his powers on other subjects. — No. 424, Les Hodgson, Boys, and Graves. 
Bijoux, T. M. Joy; No. 455, A Farrier’s | AS we stated in our last number, several of the 


Shop, Charles Josi; and No. 458, The Prince plates in this pleasing and interesting collection 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘rocco choosing one of the Caskets ; James 2*@ portraits of ladies of rank —the remainder 





of 
Stephanoff—are all entitled to notice.—In the Query: Purly ?=Printer’s Devi 


| drawn by T. Stone, engraved by W. H. Mote; 
|*¢ Edith Bellenden,”’ painted by Louisa Sharpe, 
engraved by W. H. Mote; the ‘* Fountain 
Nymph,” drawn by A. E. Chalon, R.A., en- 
engraved by H. Robinson; ‘¢ The Marquesa,” 
painted by J. Hayter, engraved by H. T. Ry- 
all; ‘* Antonia,” drawn by E. T. Parris, en- 
igraved by W. H. Mote; “ The Sisters,” 
| drawn by J. Hayter, engraved by J. Thomson; 
and “ Ianthe,” drawn by J. W. Wright, en- 
graved by H. Cooke. 





The Biblical Keepsake ; or, Landscape Illus 
trations of the most Remarkable Places men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures; made from 
original Sketches taken on the spot, and 
engraved by W. and E. Finden. With De- 
scriptions of the Plates by the Rev. Hartwell 
Horne, B.D. London, Murray. 

“ WuILeE other works of comparatively small 

value,” say the proprietors of this interesting 

jand elegant volume, in their introduction, 
| have employed the pencils of the first artists, 
land have received every sort of embellishment, 
lit is singular that so little should have been 
| accomplished towards the illustration of the 
| most important of all books, the Holy Scrip- 
tures. To supply this deficiency is the design 
of the present collection of landscape illustra- 
tions, in which are exhibited some of the most 
remarkable places mentioned in the Bible, as 
they actually exist, and very few of which 
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have hitherto been delineated. The very fa- 
yourable reception given by the public to the 
eight numbers already published of ‘ Finden’s 
Illustrations of the Bible,’ has induced the 

prietors to offer them in the present more 
portable form.”” Having noticed in detail, and 
with the admiration which they were justly 
calculated to excite, the Illustrations here al- 
luded to, in the course of their publication, we 
have now only to repeat our praise of their 
general excellence, in this their new and 
splendid form. 


Blighted Hope. Painted by E. T. Parris, en- 
graved by J.C. Bromley. Hodgson, Boys, 
and Graves. 

Tuan beauty radiant with joy, there is but 

one object by which the heart of man is more 

powerfully affected — beauty in distress. Who 
that contemplates the lovely subject of this fine 
print, gazing with dejected countenance at the 
inauspicious missive which has at once blasted 
the cherished anticipations of years, but must 
feel the deepest interest in her sorrow, and the 
most earnest wish, if possible, to afford her con- 
solation? Mr. Parris has exerted his usual 
taste and talent in depicting the fair mourner, 
and has thoroughly succeeded in the expression 
of Lord Byron’s pathetic line, 

“It is no dream—and I am desolate!” 

He has been admirably seconded in his efforts 

by Mr. Bromley. 

The Covenanters. Painted by G. Harvey, en- 
graved by J. C. Bromley. Hodgson, Boys, and 
Graves. 

TuE impression which the picture made when 
it was exhibited in the Gallery of British Art- 
ists, in Suffolk Street, undoubtedly warrants 
the anticipation that this will be a very popular 
print—especially among a large class of the 
Scottish nation, It forcibly embodies the graphic 
descriptions of Sir Walter Scott and older 
writers on the subject. The simple but ener- 
getic action of the preacher, and the profound 
though varied attention of the congregation, 
are equally admirable; while the gloomy wild- 
ness of the surrounding scenery adds greatly to 
the general effect, 

Interior of a Highland Cottage. Painted by 
J. F. Lewis, engraved by C. G. Lewis. 
Fut of truth, and of truth amusingly and 
racily told. If, however, the proverb, that “ a 
watched pot never boils,” is to be depended 
upon, we fear that the three pair of eyes, human 
and animal, which are so intently fixed upon 
the porridge, will prevent the realisation of the 

hopes of the party. 


Bay of Spexzia. Painted by H. P. Bonington, 
engraved by C. G. Lewis. Hodgson, Boys, 
and Graves. 

Tue dark and poplar-like tree in the centre 

comes in rather harshly ; but in other respects 

this Js a highly characteristic specimen of the 

a and lamented artist whose name it 

8. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE POPE AND THE SULTAN. 
Tue Pope sits in St. Peter’s chair, 
And many a well-fed monk is there ; 
He quaffs at will the choicest wine— 
would St. Peter’s keys were mine ! 


But, no! ’tis never his to prove 
The melting kiss of woman’s love : 
And who, to spend his hours alone, 
choose to sway the world’sown throne? 





The Sultan hath his harem fair, 

And many a sweet Circassian’s there ; 
No curtain lectures gives his wife — 
Gods! but that were a merry life! 


But, stop! ’tis never his to know 
Of rosy wine the inspiring glow : 
His Alcoran forbids the bowl — 
Such lot would suit but ill my soul! 


But could I mix the tulip’s bloom 
With the red rose’s sweet perfume ; 
Could I but mingle Pope with Turk — 
Methinks that were a glorious work ! 


I’d think whene’er I stole a kiss, 

What Sultan could do more than this ? 
And when laid senseless on the floor, 

I’ll cry, “* the Pope could drink = er 


[From the German, in an unpublished Collection of 
Tales, entitled, ‘* Tales of the Rhenish Chivalry.” } 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Wm. Ropert SrENCER, Esq. died at Paris 
on the 23d ultimo, in his 65th year. He was 
born 9th Jan. 1769, married 1791, and has 
left a family of six sons and daughters. Mr. 
Spencer was cousin to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, but more known to the literary circles 
by his poetical productions. While from the pen 
of his brother Charles proceeded the comedy 
of ** the Fashionable Friends’’ (1802), William 
Spencer gave us in 1796 a splendid folio volume 
of “a Translation of the German Leonora,” 
with designs by Lady Diana Beauclerc; in 
1804 ** the Year of Sorrow,” in 4to.; in 1808 
“* Urania,” a comedy; and in 1811 a volume 
of Poems. The sportive imitation of his style 
in the ‘“* Rejected Addresses” will be remem- 
bered by most readers ; while those who now 
regret his loss will feel that a most amiable 
man, of fine taste and considerable talent, has 
been removed from the sphere he adorned. 

DEATH OF OSMAN NURADDIN PASHA. 
TuE Moniteur Ottoman of the 20th September 
last announces the death of the celebrated 
Osman Nuraddin Pasha, who fell a victim to 
the plague on the 12th of August, in the 38th 
year of his age. 

Osman Pasha had the advantages of a liberal 
and solid education; his talents were of no or- 
dinary nature, and his noble frankness gained 
him the esteem of all who knew him. Many 
of his early years had been spent ont of Turkey ; 
but, whatever his natural talents- say have been, 
he would not have been what he was known to 
be, uniess he had adopted the means of de- 
veloping them by a careful education in Eu- 
rope, perfected by long travel. For this edu- 
cation he was indebted to Mohammed Ali, the 
viceroy of Egypt, who sent him to France, 
and amply provided him with the necessary 
means. He always acknowledged this great 
favour with the most lively gratitude, but 
deeply deplored that his benefactor should so 
constantly mix up his personal interests with 
his most generous acts. 

Osman Pasha was chief admiral of Moham- 
med Ali’s fleet; and by his rank and ‘influence 
was the most powerful person in Egypt next 
to the viceroy and his son. He left all, de- 
serted the Egyptian flag, and came to Constan- 
tinople to cast himself at the feet of his sultan. 
This resolution occasioned a considerable sen- 
sation both in the Turkish Empire and in the 
journals of Europe. It was variously inter- 
preted. During his short illness, his chief 
anxiety was to explain his motives for this step. 
His last declaration was to the following 
effect iced 














a 

* Whilst I believed I was serving the cause 
of the sultan and of the Ottoman nation, I 
directed all my efforts and all my energies to 
that object ; but when I could no longer doubt 
that the forces of Egypt were sent out to serve 
the ambition of an individual ; when I saw the 
arm which should have brought the most 
efficient aid to the sultan turned against him, 
and exciting civil war, I began to consult my 
conscience. It*shewed me that at no period 
was union more necessary to Mussulmans, that 
it was the duty of all to rally round the chief 
of the state—the representative of the Otto- 
man Unity—the lineal descendant of our 
sovereigns from a period of six centuries. 
Sultan Mahmud had undertaken the arduous 
but necessary task of effecting a general re- 
form; every faithful Mussulman acquainted 
with the political circumstances which ren- 
dered this reform so necessary, was bound to 
aid his prince in his endeavours to restore to 
the nation its primitive power and influence. 
He who is a stranger to this high sense of 
duty has not in his soul that principle which 
makes it appear noble in the eyes of men, and 
pure before God; I can no longer consider him 
a believer like myself, much less a master 
whom I can serve. From that moment I 
abandoned every thing, that I might be at 
peace with myself; I have left fortune and 
honour, and have come to take my stand under 
the flag which my heart shall never cease to 
consider as the only national banner—the only 
one worthy of my obedience. It may be that 
persons who have no faith in unyielding prin- 
ciple do not understand me;—I have not 
courted the opinion of others, I have consulted 
my own only: God will judge it.” 

Such were the last words of Osman Pasha. 
By his death Turkey has lost one of its brav- 
est and most enlightened patriots. The sultan 
placed unbounded confidence in him, and the 
highest honours in reserve for him. 

His younger brother, Nuraddin Bey, has 
also been educated in France, at the expense of 
Mohammed Ali, and is considered a youth of 
considerable talents. On the defection of his 
brother, the Pasha, he came over to England, 
and has lately been visiting the principal mas 
nufacturing towns. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
From No. V. of the “* Autograph Portfolio,” 
we think our readers will be gratified to see 
the annexed interesting letter from Lady 
Rachel Russell,* which is from the Duke of 
Rutland’s valuable MSS. at Belvoir, and 
hitherto unpublished. 
*¢ Jan: ye 1st 

** the account that pulce gave Han Reddish, 
was very surprising to us here: we have been 
sensible of no sorts of tremble'"s of y® earth 
& when Belvoir Castle dos one wou’d think 
a great many other places shout do so to, & 
indeed by her saying there was an earthquake 
in those parts it make us guess twas felt in more 
places, God be prais’d it did no harme and I 
hope if you were affraid that has done you 
none: I shall be glad to hear y* Cold is better. 
I suppose whoever writes a letter by this post 
tis expectd, our King of Spain shou’d be Name’d 
in it, & I hope right will be done him, by some 
pen of better ability than mine for besides 
my having no talent at characters being no 
Spectator must discribe him very imperfectly, 
but what my Memory has pickt up you shall 
have as to the Cerimonys I think one may ven- 
ture to say there is a general aprobation both 


© Born 1696-—died 1723. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








as to his person and behaviour & vnderstand-|her one and therefore took her present in 80 


ing too. y 
wonderfully increas’d he looks so very 


the contrary was here this evening—and as near 
as I can I repeat her words he set out from 
*petworth at Seaven a clock in the Morning, 
stayd an hour & half at gilford and about 
seaven got to windsor. finding it grow dark 
to make his entry shining. 50 flambeaus were 
sent to meet him & every other man of the 
guards held a torch in his hand. the queen 
met im at ye top of the stairs he touch‘d the 
bottome of her garment then she embraced him 
& they kissd both.—cheeks: he led her to her 
chamber and was observed to be speaking to 
her all the way, but not forgeting very becoming 
bows to y® Company as he past along, he left 
her in her chamber & the prince attended him 
to his he stay*d. about 3 quarters of an hour, 
made no change but a periwig (y* first being 
ty’d "P behind) he had a blue coat with gold 
& silver galoon next day twas crimson velvet 
very fine: when they met that night again 
y*® queen present’d him her self to all y® ladys 
one by one: a little after all these kiss’s were 
over. Super was on the table, but first I shou’d 
observe that whilst he sate twas at y® queens 
right hand but he never kept his seat long but 
rise up & entertain’d the queen & y* Com- 
pany as others did. he eat little at supper 
seem’d Mightily fatigue’d, when they part’d to 
their chambers y* bottome of y* Robe was 
touch’d again & a kiss, now we leave them to 
their rests and say a little of his person: he dos 
not seem Robust at all rather tender, la: Ann 
say as tall as y® Duke of Somerset, y* sister 
says not all his motions easy & good a Me- 
lacholy look very good eyes. very white teeth— 
&‘a very becoming smile when he speaks, his 
voice somthing inward—and pronounces his 
words slow, most agree there is somthing 
Makes em remember King William but he is 
most to be resembl’d to y° Duke of S': Albans: 
now Morning is come: & about 12 aclock a 
thursday the queen sets forth with her one ladys 
to y* king apartment but meets him about half 
way coming to hers, but she went on & led him 
to his bedchamber where, leaving her ladys 
with the prince they went into the Cabinet 

ithi hamber, about half an hour or more; 
then he led her into the drawing room soon 
after dinner was on y* table he sate as before 
on her right hand & y* prince in an Arm’d 
chear at y* end of y® table: y® you"ge Jen- 
tl’man had now recover‘d his spirits & eat very 
heartily pointing w*® his fork to lady fretch- 
well what he w% have who took the carving 
part upon her by lady Hariots desire, the queen 
drank to the King: & when they did so both 
Rose up sate down & Rise again when y* other 
had done drinking y* prince drank y* King of 
Spains health but tis disput’d whether he drank 
it to him self or to y* queen: he spoke often to 
her Magesty at y* desert pointing for some 
candy’d orange flowirs y* queen took y* saucer 
& reach’d it to him he put back his chair & 
stood up to take it, now. the service being done 
Lady Marlborough stood ready with her towell 
& bason of water, our young king Rise from 
y® table: .offer‘d to take the towel from y* lady 
she heid it fast but hé prevail’d took y* napkin 
dip’d in the twater took ane of y* queens hands 
and wash’d her fingers ends, & then his one 
gave back y* napkin to y* lady #and with'it one 
of y® finest diamond rings desiring her .to ware 
it twas observ'd to be so upomhis one finger, & 








lady fretchwell it seems had look’d on it. as 





y™ Sister says her good wish’s are| great disdain she gave it away presently to 
good,| Mt Cowder, ’tis a cross of 5 brilian diamonds 
but for perticulers of Cerimonys she was oblig’d | 
to retire as often & as far from them as she} 
cou’d, but lady Ann popham who I believe did | 


y® prittyest set in y® world he present’d y® two 
dressers in wayting one a Ring y* other a dia- 
mond chain for a watch: y* afternoon past a 
little while at Basset, Musick, & Country 
dances they tell me y* post will be gone, so his 
complim* at parting must be omit’d w*h were 
very pretty & very sensible: my lord treasures 
to him was y* till this time the wishes for 
his prosperity was for publick good but from 
this time they wou’d be Joyn'd in regard to 
his person. lord Marlborough goes a tusday 
for Holand y* poor people being vnder apre- 
hensions. “ R. RussExr. 

«« For the Right Honble 
the Lady Granby at 
Belvoir Castle in Leicestershire 

by,Grantham Bagg.” 








mMusIc. 

Set of Six Songs, composed and dedicated, by permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Augusta, by Lady A. Kennedy 
Erskine. (London, Power.) — The words of these songs 
are 7 Miss Costello, whose graceful talents have fre- 
quently won the meed of our applause. The first song, 
much in the style of ‘‘ Isle of Beauty,” merits to become 
as popular; and the second, ‘‘ We meet,” with its pretty 
accompaniment, deserves a foremost place among the 
simple ballads of the day. For the rest, we shall but say 
that we are sorry there are only sixin the volume. Asan 
example of the versification, we quote a portion of a 
spirited composition :— 

** My bride, my bride, I’ve won thee, 
And who shall part us now? 
Who now shall bid thee shun me, 
Or cloud with fears thy brow? 
My heart, by sorrow blighted, 
as — new life from thine ; 
And now they bloom united — 
My bride, my bride is mine! 
* * * . 
My bride, my bride, no longer 
e move with steps of fear— 
Our star of love _ stronger, 
Our only world is here. 
As fortune’s stream may guide us, 
Our vessel we resign: 
Whatever lot betide us, 
My bride, my bride is mine.” 

The middle verse is injured by a faulty rhyme—* re- 
moved ” with ‘ love,”— evidently an oversight. 

I remember, I remember how my Childhood flitted by, and 
the Runaway. Ballads by Mr. Praed, and the Music by 
Mrs. E. Fitzgerald. (London, Dannely.)—Equally sweet 
and sportive, the words and the music of these charming 
songs are admirably adapted each to enhance the pleasure 
affurded by the other: ‘‘I remember” is our especial 
favourite; for in it the mixture of playfulness and senti- 
ment is quite beautiful. 

Daylight ie Dying ; Words by J. A. Law, Esq., Music by 
J. F. Dannely. (London, Dannely.)—We are very partial 
to Mr. Dannely’s compositions, of which this is one of the 
sweetest. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE and COVENT GARDEN. 
Ar the latter theatre poor worn-out Manfred 
has been partially propped by the grand opera 
of Gustavus, till Thursday, while Drury Lane 
has DONE Brutus, Henry IV., “ no perform. 
ances,” and Cato ; the most agreeable and pro- 
fitable of which were the No Performances of 
Wednesday and yesterday. The Thimble-rig 
management of two houses with one (ineffi- 
ciént) company, is more difficult and less at- 
tractive than the ordinary black-leg thimble- 
rig ; because dancers cannot hop, nor singers 
sing, at two places at once, like birds! There- 
fore, ‘* notwithstanding the great success of 
Lord Byron's drama, and the expense attend- 
ant ‘on its performance, in conjunction with 
the grand opera, an opportunity is this even- 
ing (Wednesday, to wit) afforded the ‘public 
of seeing Manfred and Gustavus together.” — 
Vide the Bilis. - It is quite extraordinary to 
announce the continuation of performances 
“ notwithstanding their t: success!’ but 
the solution will be found when the Red Mask 
comes out, and the trouble of having the dancers 








2 
and singers in shows at both theatres simulta. 
neously is gallantly undertaken. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Own Saturday there was a full house to see 
Manfred, and to hear Mr. and Mrs. Wood in 
Cinderella (not to mention Meadows’s excellent 
Pedro, or Seguin’s Dandini), it being the ter. 
mination of their engagement ; on which occa- 
sion the bills truly remarked there was an 
‘© unprecedented combined attraction ;” mean. 
ing thereby an attraction which had been com. 
bined several times within the preceding week ! 





ENGLISH OPERA. 

Last night cloged the first season of the new 
English Opera, which, though every way ho. 
nourable to the efforts of Mr. Arnold, has not, 
we imagine, been a profitable commencement. 
Perhaps, considering the period of the year, 
and other circumstances, it was hardly to be 
expected that it should be so. It has, in seve. 
ral respects, been almost an experiment ; and, 
viewed in this light, we would say that it isa 
very encouraging one. Operas and music of 
high merit, by native composers, have been pro. 
duced ; and thus a distinguished musical cha- 
racter has been achieved for the house and its 
management. Working upon this sure basis, 
having time for more mature preparation, and 
being taught by practice what to cultivate, what 
to avoid, what to continue, and what to alter, 
we have every reason to expect that the next 
will not only be a superior but a lucrative year. 
We ought not to conclude this notice without 
observing, that the beauty of the audience-part 
of the theatre has been amply reflected by the 
dresses and scenery of the stage; than which 
nothing could have been more appropriate and 
Pappa We confess our dislike to some of 
the arrangements, in which the box-keepers, 
&c. act their parts; for we never visited a 
theatre in which it was more difficult to move 
into places without undergoing the most civil 
extortion. We trust this will be amended; 
and, as in every other respect, the English 
Opera be rendered entirely deserving of the 
warmest patronage of the English public. 


ADELPHI. 
BucksTong, with whose: name dramatic pros 
duction and dramatic success seem to be iden- 
tical, gave us a new drama on Monday, called, 
Agnes de Vere; or, the Broken Heart. Its 
great merit is its entire simplicity; for the 
action, though stormy and passionate, arises out 
of natural causes, and the catastrophe is brought 
on by circumstanees that might readily happen 
in common life. Agnes de Vere (Mrs. Yates) 
marries, secretly, a man, Alfred (Yates), whom 
her father knows to be a villain; and_ thus 
blights all the hopes of het patent, who de- 
nounces her filial ingratitude and dies broken- 
hearted. Five years’ elapse between the first 
and second acts. Agnes is sorrowful, but still 
so far happy in the apparent love of her hus- 
band and devotedness to her child. The hypo- 
crisy of the former, however, is unmasked ; 
she learns that another is preferred, and jea- 
lousy and madness take possession of her brain. 
She ‘attempts to destroy her rival (Mrs. Honey) 
and husband, but accomplishes only the latter ; 
and, bequeathing her child to an estimable 
cousin (Hemmings), whom she had deserted for 
Alfred, falls dead of a broken heart. Mrs. 
Keeley and Buckstone himself, as two 4do- 
mestics, sustain the lighter portions of the piece 
with infinite drollery; the dhe as a perfect 
Abigail, the other as a fanatico per la Musica, 
with an odious Serpent for his favourite instru 
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ment. But the grand effect is in the ad- 
mirable performance of Mrs. Yates, whose 

thos and despair belong to the finest order of 
histrionic excellence. We say every thing when 
we say that her Agnes developes higher powers 
than her Victorine. Yates is also worthy of 
warm praise: his subdued plausibility is per- 
fectly in character, and he never steps beyond 
it. Hemmings is particularly good in the last 
act; and the child is capital. The piece is al- 
together one of those striking hits which the 
Adelphi is so fortunate in making. 


OLYMPIC. 

On Monday, and during the week, a new bur- 
letta, entitled Name the Winner, has been per- 
formed with success, mainly owing to the 
humour and talent displayed by Mr. Liston 
and Mrs. Orger, in the principal characters of 
Lot, an auctioneer, and Mrs. Nettleway, a 
pleasant widow. The incidents are amusing 
enough ; and, without taking a high stand even 
as a burletta, Name the Winner will run its 
course as an agreeable variety. 








VARIETIES. 

Capt. Parry. — Among the returned travel- 
lers who interest the literary public, we may 
notice that Capt. Parry is once more amongst 
us, and in excellent health. 

Dominica.—A dreadful hurricane has ravaged 
Dominica (September 20th and 2Ist); and 
seems to have almost equalled that which visited 
Bardadoes two or three years ago. Many lives 
have been lost, and the crops altogether de- 
stroyed. 


The Literary Fund.—The first meeting of 


Tuesday week; and we propose to record its | 
progress whenever any thing of general interest 
occurs, 





Impromptu. 
*Mid graphic gems, at F. G. M.’s— | 
Whose taste no man impugns— 
I spent an hour—would that were all 
l spent at Mr. Moon's! 





Kevos- 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. Evans’s fourth Part of the Catalogue of the late 
Mr. Heber’s Library (for sale next month) is on our taple, 
and, we observe, comprises, as the preface states, ‘‘ some 


and some rare French romances.” But its grand fea- 
ture is the collection of English Poetry, and authors 
whose works demonstrate the progress of our language 
and literature. In this respect, the Catalogue, and the 
productions it describes, are eminently deserving of the 
attention of the literati. 

We perceive that the Knickerbacker New York Magazine 
has passed into the hands of Mr. Clark’s brother. The three 
numbers that we have seen do him great credit. The 
articles are clever and various—and the whole conducted 
with much talent and taste. 

Since reviewing ‘* Will Watch,” in which (as in every 
other case) we have looked alone at the merit of the 
work before us, a preface, containing the hostile corre- 
spondence between the author and Capt. Marryatt, has 
been sent to us. As it is at present more a matter of 
police than of literature, we refrain from any remarks, 
though its literary consideration involves several points 
of much interest to writers, publishers, and readers. 
When ripe, or rather properly fit for discussion, we shall 
venture to offer our opinion to the public. 


In the Press. 


A volume of Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Winchmore Hill, by the Rev. Thomas Bissldad, A.M.— 
A New Guide to Spanish and English Conversation, by 
J. Rowbotham.— The History of Germany, from the 
earliest dawn of authentic Record, down to the present 
Time, from the German of Kohbransch ; also, an Abridge- 
ment of the same Work, for Schools.—The second vol. of 
England; an Historical Poem, by John Walker Ord. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
A General System of Gardening and Botany, founded 


the Committee took place on Wednesday, when | Upon Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, by G. Don, F.L.S. 


relief was granted to a number of unfortunate 
authors. The Literary Fand Club, consisting 
of members of the council and committees, and 


of other subscribers attached to the cause of 


this most humane and benevolent Institution, 


Vol. III. 4to, 3s. 12s. cloth.—A Practical Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Eye, by William Mackenzie, M.D. 2d 
edit. 8vo, 25s. bds.—A Treatise on Marine Surveying, by 
T. C. Robson, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—The Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul, by P. Doddridge. D.D. 7th edit. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—A Key to Keith’s Practical Arith- 
| metic, 6th edit. by S. Maynard, 12mo. 6s. bound.—Trans- 





dined together at Freemason’s Tavern; where actions of the Entomological Society of London, Vol. I. 


Part I. 7s. 6d. sewed.—Cooke’s Views in London and its 


many suggestions and propositions for the ad- | Vicinity. No. 12 (completing the work),‘imperial 8vo, 5s., 
& 


vancement of the Fund were thrown out and 


discussed, without the formalities of debate, but | @ue% 


with no less prospect of future benefit and utility. 


Society of British Musicians.—At a meeting 


of this Society at the English Opera House, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Hawes in the chair, a letter from 


| proofs 7s. éd., India proofs, before letters, 10s. 6d.—An 
uctory Lecture on the Origin of Local Diseases, 
| ge Macilwain, 8vo. ls. 6d. sewed.—A Collection of 
| Welsh Prize Poems, which obtained Medals at the Cardiff 
Eisteddfod, August, 1834, Bhan I. 8vo. 2s. sewed.—The 
National Self-Instructing Writing-Book, No. 1, 4to. ls.— 
Hale’s Advice to his Grandchildren, 3d edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
bds.—Hale’s Counsels of a Father to his Children, 4th 
edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—-The Fruits of Education; or, 


Sir Herbert Taylor was read, announcing that | the Two Guardians, by Mrs. Cameron, 2d edit. 12mo. 


his Majesty had graciously consented to become | 38 64. cloth. — Civil Engineering, by Blunt Stevenson, 


its patron and protector. So important an 


event was hailed with great applause; and the 


future prosperity of the Institution felt to be 
built on a sure foundation. 

At Home, our own and the neighbouring 
coasts have suffered of late from very tempestu- 
ous weather. The equinoctial gales seem to 
have reached us six weeks beyond their usual 
period—and with more of violence and duration. 

Great News !—The Courier of Monday, and 
thence the Times of Tuesday, have at last got 
the news of the ‘Thames Tunnel’s being likely 
tobe finished. Considering that it is little more 

two months since we announced the fact, 
and that we only repeated it last Saturday, as an 
illustration of an argument, this must be con- 
sidered very quick work! By the time the 
job is completed, it is probable that the less 
diligent journals may hear of its having been 


undertaken. —We greatly regret to learn that |! 


adestructive fire broke out yesterday morning 
in some of the workshops and premises belong- 
ing to the Tunnel, and destroyed property to 
the amount of 2000/. 


_ Medico-Botanical Sociely.—The first ses- 





tional meeting of this Society took place on 





Part III. folio, 21s.—Library of Useful Knowledge, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Vol. III. 8vo. 98. 6d. cloth.—Memoir of the 
Rev. H. Martyn, B. D. 12th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 
Historia Technica Anglicane, by T. Rose, 12mo. 7s. 
cloth.—Voyage to the Southern Atlaritic Ocean in the 
Years 1829-30, in H. M. Sloop Chanticleer, by W. Web- 
ster, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—Ventouillac’s Rudiments of the 
French Language, by F. J. Waltez, 2d edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth.—Sermons by the Rev. H. R. Maude, Vicar of St. 
Olave, Jewry, 8vo. 10. 6d. cloth.h—-Home Happiness; or, 
Three Weeks in Snow, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. ~ Harri- 
son’s Songs in the Night, new edit. 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.— 
Memextels of Two Sisters, 2d edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— 
Essay on the Habitual Exercises of Love to God, by 
Joseph John Gurney, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—Juvenalis et 
Persius Ruperti et Koenig, 8vo. 14s. cloth.—A Glimpse 
at the Monumental Antiquities of Great Britain, by M. 
H. Bloxham, crown 8vo. 12s. cloth. —Ariosto Orlando 
Furioso, Panizzi, 4 vols. small 8vo. 2/. 8s. cloth.—Pheedri 
Fabul, foolscap 8vo. by Giles, 4s. cloth._ Popular View 
of Homeopathy, by Rev. T. Everest, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds, 
—The Home Account-Book, new edit. 4to. 4s. 6d. half-bd. 
—The Instructor, Vols. I. to I1I., to be continued, 18mo. 
2s, each mg ar ye ~_ adapted for Gene- 
ral Readers, by P. B. Lord, M. D. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth.—The Excitement for 1835, 18mo. 4. 6d. roan.— 
Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, by E. Lee, Esq. 
2mo. 5s. bds.—A New View of Time, and the Simple 
but Rich es of Ge See ey, Ge ( Le ar rq 
Topogra ome a ts Vicinity, ir W. Gell, 
M.A., FRB. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—Map of Rome and 
its Environs, by ditto, 14s. in case.—Jameison’s Female 
Sovereigns, 2d edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.— Buckstone’s 
Dramas, Vol. I. six plates, 7s. cloth.— The Lyre and 
Sword, by C. F. Korner, t lated from the G 

W. B. Chorley, 32mo. 4s. cloth, 5s. silk.—The Sacred 
Offering; Osiginal Poems, 1995, 32mo, 4s, 6d, silk.-Cop- 





very curious books on English, Scotch, and Irish history, | Sunday- --- 
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versations between Mrs. Scott and her Daughter igh 
18mo. 3s. cloth.—Poems on Sacred Subjects, by M. G. 
Saffery, post 8vo. 7s. cloth.—Rev. C. Girdlestone’s Course 
of Sermons for the Year, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. bds.— Village 
Reminiscences, by an Old Maid, 3 vols. post 8vo. lJ. 11s. 6d. 
bds.—Hall’s Life of Henry Salt, 2d edit, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
bds.—Elementary Art; or, the Use of the Lead Pencil, 
by J. D. Harding, folio, 2/. 2s. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834, 


October. Thermometer . Barometer. 
Thursday-- 30 , From 47 to 53 30°46 to 3031 
Friday --+- 31 cose 42 +» 58 | 3015 ++ 3008 

November. t 
Saturday-- 1 core 49 ++ 58 30°05 stationary — 

2 soos BO +e 59 30°04 stationary 
Monday -- 3 eves 46 ++ 58 30-02 «+ 29°97 
Tuesday -- 4 coon 45 oe CO 29°89 -- 29-80 
Wednesday 5 cose 50 ++ 63 29°72 ++ 29°55 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Generally cloudy, with frequent intervals of sunshine; 
rain frequently during the 5th. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Mv pear Mr. Epiror,—If you think that the following 
correspond published when a league was formerly. 
roposed between the theatrical potentates of the Lane 
and Garden, may amuse or lay-going and play-acting 
friends, at the pres@nt infinitely more alarming crisis, you 
may resuscitate it in the Gatette. ’ 
Faithful Copies of Letters between Hopkins and Wild, 
Promptere to the Monopolisers. 
«* Drury Lane, November 9th. 
Dear Wild,—Pray lend me a couple of conspirators for 
to-night.—Entirely yours, OPKINS. 
Covent Garden, November 9th. 
My dear Hopkins,—I have ordered them to look out 
two of our genteelest assassins, and I'll take care that they 
shall go shaved and sober. Pray tell Farren he must play 
our Archbishop : we'll cut the part, that he may dress 
time enough afterwards for your General in the camp.-+ 
Yours perpetually, Wi. 
P.S. If you have a full moon to spare, I wish you’d 
lend it us for Thursday. I send you some lightning that 
I can venture to recommend. 
Covent Garden, November 11th, 
Dear Hopkins,—Pray how shall we manage without 
Smith to-morrow? I depended on your lending him us 
for Harry the Fifth, but now I see you have put him up 
for Charles Surface. Could’nt you Jet him come to us, 
and play two acts of Harry, as you don’t want him ‘in 
Charles till your third? and then Hull shall read the rest, 
with an apology for Smith’s being suddenly hoarse, 
sprained his ancle, &c. &c.—Cordially yours, | WiLp. 
Covent Garden, November 12th, 
My dear Fellow,—Here’s the devil to do about our 
Thursday’s pantomime. The blacksmith can't repair oor 
great serpent till Friday, and the old camel that we 
thought quite sound broke down at rehearsal; so pray 





by | send us your elephant by the bearer, and a small tiger 


with the longest tail you can pick out. I must trou 
ou for a dozen of your best dancing shepherds for that 
night; for though I see you will want them for highway- 
men in the Beggar’s Opera, they'll be quite in time for us 
afterwards,—F or ever completely yours, WILp. 
Drury Lane, November 12th. 
Dear Wild,—I just write you a line while the beasts are 
packing up, to beg you'll not be out of spirits, as you may 
depend on the shepherds, and any other animals you may 
have occasion for. I have it in orders to acquaint you, 
too, that as we don’t use Henderson for Falstaff'on Friday, 
ou may have him for Richard, with a dozen and a half 
of our soldiers for Bosworth Field, only begging you'll 
return 'em us in time for Cox-heath.—Totally yours, 
Hopkins. 
Send me 3 Cupid—mine has got the measles. 
Covent Garden, November 12th. 
Dear Mopkins,—Thank you for Henderson and the 
soldiers: do let them bring their helmets, for ours are 
tinning. The bearer is our Cupid, at a shilling a-night, 
finding his own wings.—Genuinely yours, /ILD.” 
We thank the Editor of the ‘‘ Analyst” for his No. 1V.; 
the high literary merits of which we readily acknowledge, 
It reflects great credit on the provincial periodical press; 
and most of the papers, in (such as Sir S. Meyrick’s 
on the ancient carved ivory caskets left him by Douce), 
would adorn any publication. 
. We thank N. for pointing out that the sea- 
elephant account, quoted in the Chanticleer Voyage, is 
that of the sea-lion of Anson, published eighty years ago; 
but we have already ex the barefaced plunder of 
Mr. Webster’s American authority, and need not go far- 
ther into the subject. 
«* The Exile” is declined.—T. R. soon. 
*¢ The Portrait of a Young Lady” is declined. 
A note for L. L, R. at our office on M ° 
We will also refer back, and attend to E. W. G. 
Ditto Y. Z., and G. C., and R. H. 
We wish we had any system of mnemonics which could 
keep us out of di with our initial friends; but we 


have never yet, with all our care and Safe xk been able 
to devise any means of keeping up to the’ 

by } Still we will do our best. f 
Erratum, —In our last No., page 755, col. 3, line 40, 
| for ** fair,” read «* pair.” 


r expectations, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE WINTER EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK 
REET, PALL MALL EAST, comprising Works of the 
| Dutch, Flemish, and English Schools, is now open, from 
Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Admission, 1s. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 


r IVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


—Wanted a person to fill the office of Curator to the 
Museum. He will be required to be practically sognainied: with 
the best methods of putting up and preserving Specimens in 
Natural History, and to possess a general knowledge of the dif. 
ferent branches re that sciertce. | 

o be add d to Dr. Reynolds, Royal Insti- 





tution, Li Seapets 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
established 1808. 

Life Department.—Persons assured for the whole term of life in 
Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will have an addition made 
to their Policies every seventh year, or an equivalent reduction 
will be made in the future payments of Premium, at the option 
of the Assured. 

The following Table shews the total Additions made to Poli- 
oles effected in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain, 
which had been in force ‘for the fourteen years ending in 1830. 


POLICIES DATED 25th December, 1816. 








| Age at | Amount added, 








Annual | 
Sum assured. ; commence-| payable at the 
} Premium. | ment. | Party’s death. 
£1000 £21 15 10 20 £230 
1000 24 i) 10 25 236 
1000 26 14 2 20 244 
1000 | 99 18 4 3 256 
1000 33 19 2 40 278 
1000 38 19 2 45 304 
1000 45 6 8 50 340 
1000 53 3 4 55 382 
1000 63 | 13 4 | 6 449 





Equivalent Reductions have been made in the future payments 
of Premium, where the parties assured have desired to have the 
amount of surplus Premiums so applied. 

The next valuation will be made at Christmas 1837, and Poli- 
cies effected before that date will participate in proportion to the 
time they may then have been in force. 

he Company purchase their policies at an equitable value. 


Fire Department.—In addition to the benefit of the late reduc- 
tion in the rates of Premiums, this Company offers to Assurers 
the advantage of an allowance for the loss of Rent of Buildings 
rendered untenantable by Fire. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are au- 
thorised to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for assur- 
ance. 





HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
10 Coleman Street, London, 8th Nov. 1834. 
ONDON and BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 


The Directors of the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany are desirous of calling the attention of scientific men, engi- 
neers, and to the i ion of the best form for 
Railway Bars, and also to the best construction of Chair or Pe- 
destal, and also to the manner of fixing and connecting the Rail, 
Chair, and Block, to each other, so as to avoid the defects which 
are felt, more or less, on all Railways hitherto constructed. 

The Directors offer a Premium of One Hundred Guineas for 
that construction which shall be most approved, and have briefly 
to state that their object is to obtain, with reference to the great 
momentum of the masses to be moved by Locomotive Steam-En- 
gines on the Railway: 

Ist. The strongest ver" most economical form of Rail. 

2d. ‘The best construction of Chair. 

8d. The best mode of connecting the Rail and Chair, and also 
the latter to the stone block or wooden sleeper, it being assumed 
that the Railway Mars are not to weigh less than 50)bs. per single 
lineal yard, 

odels of the said Rails, Chairs, and their connecting Keys, 
Bolts, &c. to be delivered (in duplicate) at the Railway Offices in 
London and Birmingham, respectively, on or before the Tenth 
Day of December next. By order, 
R, CREED, 71 Secretaries of 
Cc. R. MOORSOM, JS the Board. 





29th October, 1834. 
Offices, 83 Cornhill, London; Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


OR SALE. —'The Copyright, &e. &e, of 
the IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. Apply to Fisher, Son, 
and Co., 38, —— Street, 








LITERARY GENTLEMAN, whe has 


held the Situation of Librarian in one of our Uni- 
Versities, and has been otherwise engaged in the Arrangement of 
Books, offers his services to any Nobleman or Gentleman, whose 
Libraries may want Notation and Neyer 
Post-paid Letters, addressed W.S. 3 Caroline Street, Bedford 
natin will receive immediate attention. 








NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, the First Part of 


INDEN’S BYRON BEAUTIES; 


a Series of ideal Portraits of the principal Female Cha- 

racters in Lord Byron's Poems, engraved from original Paintings. 
—_ rast will poe three highly finished Piates, with ac- 
com Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. royal 8vo.; Proofs, 4to. 





48.5 die roofs,5s. To be completed in Twelve Parts, forming 
one handsome volume. 
Charles Tut, 86 Fleet Street. 








LMANACS PUBLISHED BY THE 
COMPANY OF STATIONERS. 

Notice is hereby given, that an ee Lael ear granted 
by the Vice Chancellor, on the 
Company, against the Sale of a eaadalens. coma of an 
Almanac, which has been for so many years published by them, 
under the denomination of Moore’s Almanac. This piracy pro- 
fesses to be published by John Cleave, and printed by William 
Johnston. With a few trifling alterations in the title-page, the 
whole external appearance of the piracy is so close an imitation 
of the Company's Almanac, that a casual observer would not 
detect the oor until he has been misled by its flagrant 
errors. To pre uch d i on the Public, 
they have d h all the Almanacs published 
by them for the ensuing year by affixing their Arms to the title- 
page. The following is a list of these Almanacs; and a the 
reputation they have so long ined, it is oO say 
that the editing of them is confided to men of distinction in 
science and literature, in whose care and accuracy full reliance 
may be placed. The whole will be published on the 18th of 








Acti 




















November :— 

s d. 
Francis Moore’s Almanac, price ... 06 
Goldsmith's Pocket Almanac 06 
The Gentleman's Diary, enlarged 10 
The Lady's Diary, enlarged - 1 0 
Rider’s British Merlin 10 
Jobn Partridge’s Alma’ . 09 
The Clerical Almanac .,.....+.++ - 09 
Moore’s Aimanac, improved..... - 09 
White’s Ephemeris, enlarged . - 2 6 
The Clergyman’s Almanac... 26 
The Englishman’s Almanac 1o 
The Tradesman’s Almanac 10 
‘The Evangelical Almanac 10 
The Medical Almanac.......++++++++ -t® 
The Family and ees Almanac . = - 

i) 
06 
ful Engraving) eenecee - 8 @ 

Also Eight County e 


h 
London: Sold by Sony od Greenhitt, iessurer to the Com- 
pany; _and by all E and Newsmen 


Just out, 

HE COMIC ALMANAC; with Twelve 
Cuts at the Months, by George Cruikshank: also, “ an 
Hieroglyphic, adapted to the Times;” and sundry humorous 

Vignettes on W. _ by other Artists. Price 2s. 6d. 

harles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 
Who has also oauna the following very cheap, correct, and 
beautiful Almanacs for 1835:— 
1. Tilt’s Hat Almanac; comprising a com- 
plete Calendar in the circle of a hat crown, printed in blue ink. 
Price One Penny. 





2. The Paragon Almanac ; comprised within | a 


an Bngraving of a beautiful Gothic Stractuta, in blue ink on 
tinted paper, demy 4to. Suitable for Letter-cases and Blotting- 
books. Price One Penny. 
Thesame, handsomely mounted, for hanging up, price Sixpence. 

Tilt’s Red and Black Almanac, with a 
beautiful Woodcut, by Thurston, royal 4to. Price Threepence. 

Tilt’s Celestial Almanac, for Letter-cases 
~ Ladies’ Albums. Price One Penny. 

Tilt’s Sunday Almanac; a Companion to 
the Reaked -Book ; containing the Leuons for every Sunday in 
the year. Price Two Pence in Enamel and Gold; or One Penny 
in blue ink. 

6. The National Almanac, beautifully printed 
in Colours, within an imitation of a carved frame border, on a 
whole sheet of foolscap, price Threepence, comprising, besides 
the ae tne’ all the other useful information of an Almanac. 
* The Country Trade will —_ all the above extremely 
saleable. 





NEW LADIES’ POCKET-BOOK, 
Containing a i A oagee Memorandum Book, Poetical 
any» and an Almanac. 


ULCHE. Rs; SUDBURY POCKET.| 

BOOK for 1835, is just published, price 2s. 6d.; embel- 

lished with a View of Melford Hall, the Seat of Sir H. Parker, 

Bart. M.P., and several other highly finished Engravings, on | 

hardened Steel. Original Poetry, by Mary Howitt, Bernard Bar- | 

ton, Miss Acton, &c. &c. A large cap ema of Hebrew Me- | 
lodies; seventy new Enigmas, Charades, 

Literary Notices of the Sudbury Pocket Book for 1834. 

«« We have, more than once, had occasion to speak with cordial 
praise of this pretty little volume, and this year it is greatly im- | 
proved. There is one very novel and attractive feature—a Bo- 
tanical Calendar, which we think will be very acceptable to its | 
lady purchasers. The selected poems are chosen with much 
good taste; and there are original contributions from the 
Howitts, Bernard Barton, and James Montgomery, and very 
graceful they are.”—Literary Gazette, 

Published by Suttaby and Co., Longman and Co., Mr. Burch, 
Mr. Thorp, Mr. Ayres, Mr. Penny, and Renshaw and Kirkham, 
London; and sold by all other Booksellers in Town and Country. | 

Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. plain, or 2/, 12s. 6d. coloured, 
A PANORAMA OF ROME AND ITS 
ENVIRONS; containing all the remarkable Buildings 
in the ancient and modern Cities. ae he H. Abbott; 
Etched by S. Rawle; and aquatinted by J. C 

This splendid and interesting Panorama i. " ‘feet 6 inches in 
length and 17 inches in height. It is coloured in the most 
beautiful style, and fitted up in a handsome case, with a descrip- 
tive Pamphiet. 

London :—Printed for Leigh and Son, 421 Strand. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, price 7s. 6d. 
6 ofa NEW SYSTEM of PHI- 

LOSOPHY; being a View of the System of Sciential 
Medicine, or Medicine, and ali Human Knowledge, as provable 
as Geometry. 

By THOMAS EDEN, M.R.C.S. 
ee yo is not the philosophy of one science, but the one philoso- 
phy of every seience—pne as the human mind is one."—Brown, 


———— 
MRS, BRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 11. lls, 6d. boards, 


\ ARLEIGH; or, the Fatal Oak: 9 
Legend of Devon. 
y Mrs. BRAY, 
Author of “‘ De Foix,” “ Mine Talba,” « The White Hoods,” &¢, 
London: pen lenny Rees, rok a and Co. 
whom may be had 

Dacre. Edited by the Countess of Morley, 
3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall: 
a Romance. By Mr. James, Author of ‘* Richelieu,” «© Darn. 
ley,” &c. 3 vols. li. we 6d. bds. 

The Doctor. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 

«« This work has excited more attention than any one belong- 
ing to the class of novels which has appeared in England for q 
considerable number of years.”—Quarterly Review, 

The Court of Sigismund Augustus, or Poland 
in the Sixteenth Century: an Historical Novel. With Notes, &, 
by a Polish Refugee. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

“ The ¢ Court of Sigismund’ is indeed an admirable nove),”"— 
Atheneum, 
Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 


By the Author of “‘ Darnley,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 81s. 6d. 
Traditionary Stories. By A. Picken, Author 


of the ** Dominie’s Legacy.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 2le. 
APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR'S GIFT FOR YOUNG — 
STUDENTS. 
Price 5s. 6d, in cloth boards, an improved edition of 


DAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
By JAMES BOYD, LL.D. 
One of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh. 

In this edition, the references to authors are transferred from 
the text to the foot ofthe page. Translations of the quotations 
are given, notes are supplied from Niebuhr, Anthon, Blair, Hen. 
derson, &c. which correct the mistakes, and supply the defici- 
encies of the original work ; and the whole illustrated by upwards 
of One Hundred Engravings. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son; Blackie and 
Son, Glasgow; and Tegg, Wise, and Tegg, Dublin. 


MIRTH AND MORALITY. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, by Whittingham, and embellish- 
ed with Twenty Engravings by Thompson, from Designs by 
George Cruikshank, price 6s. in extra boards, 


IRTH and MORALITY; 
of —— Tales. 
CARLTON BRUCE. 
London: Printed yA Thomas Tegg and Son, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside; ‘egg, Wise, and Tegg, Dublin; Griffin 
nd Co. Glasgow; J. and S. A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia; and 
sold old by : all ether Dealers in Books. 


In 12mo. 62. board 


XTRACTS from the "RELIGIOUS 
WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. 
Translated from the original French. 
Ry MISS MARSHALL. 
8th edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 

Of whom may be had, 
Christian Sympathy; a Collection of Letters, 
addressed to Mourners. 4th edition, 32mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d. 

silk. 


a Collection 








Superbly bound in morocco, price One Guinea; large paper 
(India Proofs), 21. 128. 6d. t 


RIENTAL ANNUAL, 
1835, from Drawings by W. Daniell, Esq. R.A 
The Literary Departinent by the Rev. H, CAUNTER, B.D. 
Critical Notices. 

** Of all the Annuals—we speak not only of the present but pre- 
| ceding years—this is by far the most instructive and the most 
| amusing. The engravings, too, are exceedingly beautiful. "—Sune 
ie This volume is even more splendid than its predecessor.”— 

‘ost. 

«It dazzles and enchains by the beauty of its engravings.”— 
John Bull. 

«« It is a decided improvement on the last year.”—Atheneum. 
| « Almost every page furnishes some powerful description.”— 
Spectator. 
«“« The engravings are perfect gems.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
** It is a book of very valuable observation.”—Eraminer. 

“It will be read with enduring interest; every page of the 
| book affords matter for extract.”— 
| _ «It is one of the best, perhaps the very best, of the Annual 

family.”— Dispatch. 
| There is much to instruct and amuse—much also to excite 
our best feelings in favour of an extraordinary people, over whose 
| destinies our country exercises an awful influence.”—Herald, 
** Every page is replete with the most entertaining details.”— 
| Couré Journal, 
« It is one of the most splendid works of the kind.”—Bell's New 
Messenger, 
Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square. 








Sa 2 Fels. ‘ove. price 23s. bende, 


pumery YEARS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
between JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Lime- 
rick, ye and Aghadoe, and ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D 
Perpetual Curate of Ash next Sandwich; formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 

London: James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row; and John 
Cochrane, 108 Strand. 





New edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
R A N Cc E; 


F Social, L Money “— Political. 
By HEN YRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“A very clever, spoitiniig, amusing, ‘and instructive book, 
abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable ine 
formation.”—Breminer. 


Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 









ols. post 8 
ILLAGE. REM INISCENCES. 
By an OLD MAID, 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Bestingin Street. 
iar 
MR. BULWER'S NEW ; ROMANCE, , &e. 
n 3 vols. post 8 
HE LAST DAYS “of POMPEII. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
« England and the English,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington abet 
¥ In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 
ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES, BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGA- 
d CHINA 
eaen Being the Journal of a Naturalist 
In those Countries, during “mg 1833, and 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, E sq. F. 
“Full of interesting facts relative to countries still very little 
known.” —United Service Journal, 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





9d edition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 


EMOIRS of HENRY SALT, Esq. 


His Britannie Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his Correspondence. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Es 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
“NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. | 
By order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
VOYAGE of DISCOVERY to the 
South — Ocean, performed in H. M. 8. Chan- 
ticleer, in 1829, 30, and 3 
Captain HENRY FOSTER, R.N. F.R.S 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


MR. BECKFORD'S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
r 
ey A L Y3 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
“Will henceforth be classed among the most elegant produc- 
tions of modern literature.”—Quarterly Review. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
new editions of 


1, Vathek. An Arabian Tale. 6s. 
2. Vathek, in the original French. 5s. 


3. Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, 3s. 6d. 
SPLENDID VOLUME FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
rice 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 

HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. This 
interesting work contains Thirty-two highly finished 
Views of the most remarkable places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, made from original Sketches taken on the spot. En- 
graved by W. and E. Finden. With egy Tey of the Plates, 
arranged in the order of the Chapters in the Bib 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
List of the Plates. 


Mount Ararat Pool of Bethesda Baalbec 
Brook Kedron Fountain at Jericho | Temple of Isis 
Dead Se Pergamus Valley of Nahr-el- 
Tadmor in the Des | Mount Lebanon Kelb 

sert Mount Carmel Ascalon 
Sidon Arimathea Ruins of Baalbec 
Holy Sepulchre Babylon Syracuse 
Street in Jerusalem | River Jordan Ruins of Selah, Pe- 
Nazareth Temples at Phile ra 
Bethlehem River Kishon Solomon's Pools 


Desert of Sinai 


No-Amon, Thebes | Assos. 
a from Bai- 
Tou! 


Wilderness of En- 
gedi 
Al Tis above Work consists entirely of the First ee Num- 
bers of Finden’s Bible Illustrations, boun: /olume. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street ; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 








Embellished with a eo ni Praga and Twelve Plates, 


EMOIRES "DE "HORTENSE BEAU- 

HARNOIS, DUCHESSE DE ST. LEU, EX-REINE 

DE HOLLANDE, with Twelve Romances set to Music by the 
Duchess, and Twelve Engravings of the several scenes. 

“ Of Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, who shared the throne 
of Holland with Louis Bonaparte, but little was publicly known, 
although her talent for captivating the affections perhaps equalled 
that of her mother; whilst her mental attainments, and her 
experience of the vicissitudes of fortune, constitute a parallel 
claim to interest in her behalf. This claim will be universally 

mitted on a perusal of these ‘ Memoirs,’ which are illustrated 
head ent beautiful engravings from the pencil of the Duchess 


se, tblished for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
% 





In 8vo. 5s. sewed 
HE FIRST additional SUPPLEMENT to 
t LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPADIA of AGRICULTURE; 
ore Notices of all the principal Improvements which have 
aken place in Agriculture in Britain, with Historical Notices of 
Progress in other Countries, since the publication of the 2d 
ition of the Encyclopedia of Agriculture, in January 1831. 
ins By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.H.G. and Z.S. &c. 
don: Longman, rea ep Brown, Green, and Longman, 
f whom may be had, 
The Encyclopedia of Agriculture, with the 
additional at yee 
Also, in the course of N 


its 
ed. 








aren ON LOCOMOTION. 
Hi a ith 2 Engravings, 

0s. 6d. in board: 
TREATISN upen ELEMENTAL LO. 
« The ¢ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 1.’ COMOTION pr ahaha COMMUNICATION; 


form by far the most important work upon that important age | Wherein are d the history, practice, and 
that modern times po produced. fo sata Review. | prospects of Steam Cosrtapee, and the comparative value of Turn- 
| pike Roads, Railways, and Can The Second Edition, im- 

so, by the same Autho: ? 


roved and enlarged, with an Appendix, and a new set o 
Illustrations ‘ot the Literary Character ; or, iB f ‘ 


ngravings. 
the History of Men of Genius, drawn from their own feelings By ALEXANDER GORDON, Esq. Civil Engineer. 
and confessions. The fourth edition, with a Letter and Notes 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg and Son pChoageide, Winste» 

by Lord Byron, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s ook-merchants; Griffin and Co., Glasgow ; Te Wise, 

- : Published he H. Colburn by R. Bentley. | and Tegg, Dublin; J. and 8S. A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. sold by all other Dealers in Books. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, } 
Uniform with the Poetry and Waverley Novels. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 
WORKS, Volume the Seventh. 
‘rhis Volume contains the Border and Provincial Antiquities 
of Scotland. 
The Illustrations, Norham Castle, and New Abbey near 
umfries, from Turner’s Designs. 
Robert Cadell, Saiabecsh: Whittaker and Co, London; 
and all Booksellers. 
or whom may be had 
Vol. I. containing Life ‘of Swift. 
II. Life of Dryden. 
III. andIV. -— Lives of Novelists. 
js Paul’s Letters. 
VI, ——--~— Essays on Chivalr aii. 
b] 9, H 
Romance, and the Drama. y The Gardener 8s Magazine. 
Also, J.C. Loudon. No, LVI. 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, new edition, com- 
plete in 12 vols. 
Waverley Novels, 
48 vols. 
Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 
Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 47. 
Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. 
Series, new edition. a 
The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition. 
On Ist December will appear, Vol. I. of 
The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Which will form Vol. VILI. of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works. 


By the ae of «* 7 of Literature,’ 
Just completed, by tthe Sd, 4th, and Sth Vols. |The Second Edities 


R. D’ ISRAELI’ Ss COMMENTARIES 


on the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. 














rice 5s. cloth, a new edition 


ELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. 


In the press, 
The Life of Edmund Kean, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
{NCYCLOPADIA of GEOGRAPHY, 
By aes MURRAY, is R.S.E, 
+ Bv0. 
To be compe in Twelve Parts. 





An Encyclopedia of Gardening, by J. C. 
Loudon. 2dedition, Part XII. 8vo. 2s,.6d. To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Parts. 








Conducted by 


8vo. ls, 6d. Continued Monthly, 


Con. 


The Magazine of Natural History. 
No. XLIII. 8vo, 2s. Continued 


new edition, complete in {ducted by J. C. Loudon. 
Monthly. 


v. 
The Architectural Magazine. Conducted by 
J.C, Loudon. No, IX. 8vo. ls. 6d, Continued Monthly. 


VI. 
The Medical Gazette. 


With Six  Woodcuts. Svo. 3s, 


Third 
Part I. for 1834.5. 
Continued Mentip: 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ERMON $ " chiefly for particular Sundays 
and Occasions. 
By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, A.M. 
Minister of St. Luke's Church, Liverpool; Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Clonbrock, Author of ‘* Doctrinal and 
t a Practical Sermons,” in 3 vols. &c. &c 
| Printed for J., G., and F. Rivingt ton, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piso e, Pall Mall. 


In one large volume, 8Svo. price 16s, boards, with Engravings, 
CHEMICAL CATECHIS SM; 


in which the Elements of Chemistry, with the recen 
Discoveries in the Science, are very clearly and fully explained, 
and its applications to the Phenomena of Nature, to Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Medicine, described. With Notes, Engravings, EESEEEEEEEe 
and Tables; and containing an Appendix of Select Chemical Ex- | In 8vo. price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part (containing the 
periments, and a Vocabulary of Chemical Terms, | Acts to 2 Corinthians), o 
By 


« We hold it in est aan sal nemmiccemns it to the attention ‘HE NEW TESTAMENT. With a 
old it in esti " 
of our readers. The author has collected together, under a strictly | Use of pe eeenntes consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 


popular form, and expressed in language the best calculated to 
convey useful knowledge to the dullest mind, every subject of in- By the ner CHS Senin ieee M.A. 
e en , 
1a a aia with this delightful science.”— London Weekly | 1, soo sree of = New a estament, it has been the chief ob+ 
“This work is systematic and comprehensive, perspicuous in | J°ct of the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
its th re end extensive in its compass. mt is met fied ays ee ; reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
to aaa less to the uninitiated, and to improve nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
the knowledge of the student." "am Atlas, under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
«* Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. The — ey x a =| ove +x oong TE h 
mass of generally useful as well as curious knowledge, collected Bi aacaaanaaia nad W. 1 sy ga mn s Churchyard, 
in these pages, renders it a work indispensable to a modern and Waterloo Place, Pall 
library.”—Bath Herald, Oct. 25, 1833, Of whom may be had, 
Se sy Ang Marshall, PaternosterRow;| ‘The First Volume (containing the Four Gos. 
pels), price 18s. in cloth boards; or in Two Parts, price 9s. each. 














EW SCHOOL BOOKS. A Rhetorical MR. HOLDEN’S EXPOSITION OF THE OLD 
Class Book; or, the Principles and Practice of Elocu- TESTAMENT. 
tion defined, upon a new and ——— On the 20th will be pee on r ange vol. 12mo. price 
y H. ID 
Professor and Lecturer ee oa Literature and Rhetoric. THE CHRISTIAN” “EXPOSITOR: or, 
» bound. a Practical Guide to the Study of the Old Testament. 
By the same Author, with Illustrations, Intended for the Use of general Readers. 

The British Youth’s Reader ; : By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A. 

Being a Stepping-stone to the Rhetorical © sap ee consisting ; _“* Though many Expositions of the Bible of erent and deserved 











> | —— exist in our | a( short 

ralager gg in general, and Natural History, Biography, Poetry, to be read by those who have not leleure to consult learned works, 
. yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of 
The British Child’s Spelling-Book, (¢ the Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply 


this deficiency is the design of the present work, in which it has 

been the aim and study of the author to embrace, in a condensed 

reg information as will enable the ee reader to ascer- 

tain the real meaning of the inspired writers.” 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Pau 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Piace, Pall Mal 


Of whom may be had, by the same aa, 
The Christian Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment, price 10s. 6d. 


On an easy, plain, progressive System, for the Use of Children 
of the various Christian Denominations, 
Printed by John Limbird, 143 Strand; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Winter Evenings’ Amusements, just published, price 5s. boards, 
the fourth edition of 
APYRO PLASTICS, an_ instructive 
amusement for young persons of both sexes. 
By D. BOILEAU, —— —__—___—_—— 
With Twenty-two lates. IRELAND IN 1834, 
London: J. Wacey, 4 Broad Street, Royal Exchange; and J. In 2 vols. post 8vo. oe Roy Map of Ireland, and Chart 
Boosey and Co. 28 Hoiles Street, a Square. e Shannon, 
. 
Where may be h JOURNEY. “Ghounghai IRELAND, 
The Art of Working in “Pasteboard upon ene RY? ie 
Scientific Principles, third edition, price 5s, boards. Rapcieninad Author of “ Spain in 1830," eT ‘he Tyrol," «« The Channel 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards, seg Me 


Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
IVINE PROVIDENCE;; or, the Three 








“BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 7 ADVANCEMENT 


Cycles of Revelation; shewing the perfect parallelism, SCIENC 
Lately pubihed price 16: in boa: 
EPORT of the THIRD MEETING of 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 
MENT of SCIENCE, held at Cambridge in 1833, 


civil and religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 

Eras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin 
of Christianity. 

By the Rev, GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. the 

tor of Bondleigh, Devon. 





Encyclopedia of Gardening. "New edition. 





Printed fox James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








776 


TREATISE on ISOMETRICAL 
DRAWING cable to Geological and Mini: 
ians, emgeese ° ae gp Phen Grounds, Civi 
pe ve View , jews and Working Plans of Building and Machinery, 
to 
general apg T. SOPWITH, 
Land and Mine Surv 

34 Plates, 8vo. finely printed, 16s.; an on royal sper, gle. 
both sizes, — neat 6 coe cloth 


The Projecting ond "Parallel Rulers, price 
Be. 6d, 
John Weale, Taylor's Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn. 
Price 16s, 6d, illustrated by 174 Figures, 


MANUAL of MINERALOGY, com- 
prehending the more recent Discoveries in the Mineral 


m. 
By ROBERT ALLAN, E “4 F.R.S.E. M.G.S.L. &c. 
Adam and Charles Black, Ed oe Longman and Co. 








Dedicated, by permission, to the King. 

The fourth edition, with all the new Creations, and upwards of 
1500 Engravings of Arms, &c. incorporated with the text, on a 
new plan, in two vols, 8vo., comprising upwards of 1400 pages, 
beautifully printed in double columns, so as to contain a quan- 
tity of matter equal to twelve ordinary volumes, price 2/. 10s. 
bound in morocco cloth, 


R. BURKE’S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
This new edition comprises three times the number of families 
that have ever been fore presented to the public in any one 
ublication of a similar descri t every family 
England, ——- and Scotland, invested with Blawg 
honours, and every degree allied to 
those families; Qo that its por herd information is now consi- 
publ more ees than that of any similar work hitherto 
lished. The whole has been revised from authentic commu- 
enews made to the author by almost every noble family in the 
x 


m. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


In 2 vols. small 8vo. aeatly bound in cloth, 108, 


HE COLLECTED POEMS of the late 
N. T. CARRINGTON. 
Edited by his Son, H. E. CARRINGTON. 

«* We heartily recommend these poems to readers of every class. 
They are the true and genuine effusions of a soul vividly alive to 
the charms of nature." —Literary Gazette. 

London, Lengman and Co.; Bath, ‘H. E. Carrington. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 12mo. price = 6d. in boards, with a Map of Ireland, MRS, MARSHALL'S INFANT ANNUAL, 


Fourth Volume of v isl wice _ 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which| °°" DeciuuutaPutigied ric 4 0: with Pat, 
Po it is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian [RE | INFANT ANNUAL; or, Mother’ ‘ 


es. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. ya Offering for 1835. ee intended for Children 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, vim Five to Ten Years of Age ath 
? 
and pect Place, os Mall. pool; Oliver and Bo yd, Edinbur; W.c 
whom may be h: i 


and W. F F. Wakeman, Dublin; J. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, price 2 
1. in boards, or any Single Number at 6d. 


WW airples and Co. Liver. 
» Jun. and 
id and Co. my ay ~ 











On the 1st of December will appear, Part V. of the 


ORKSHIREMAN; a Religious ana 


Literary Journal; containing 2 Numbers of further 

on the Plan laid down in the Advertisement at the end 

| pe Ne XLVIILI. ; together with Fac-similes of the Hand- writing 
of James Nayler and Richard Hubberthorne. Price 4s. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


3d edition, foolscap 8vo. with 11 Views, 73. 6d. $ 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





w ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YLNEY HALL; a Novel. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily and = 83 Cornhill. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


RIENTAL MEMOIRS; comprising g 
Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence ‘in India, 
AMES FORBES, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, 
The COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. 
me Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
A Volume of Illustrations to the above Work, 
| consisting of 71 Views and Subjects of Natural History, beauti- 
= coloured, in 4to. 


Embellished with 13 Plates, engraved on oe in the best 
manner, elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. 


HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE,}| 
and MISSIONARY ANNUAL. 
ited by the Kev. WILLIAM ELLIS 
N.B. India Proofs of a imperial 4to, (limited to 
«ts), 2 


Il. 
Also, containing 36 Plates, cy 8 

Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, with | 
Poems by L. E. L., and Music by H. Russell. Quarto, tastefully 
bound, price 2is. iD 

ondon: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Lorg- | 

man and Co,; and C. Tilt; Wakeman, Dublin; Oliphant, Edin- 
burg; and Ogle, Glasgow. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES OF MR. ALARIC 
WATTS’ LITERARY SOUVENIR 
ecember Ist will be published, by Messrs. Whittaker and Co. 
in 8vo. (the same size as Rogers’ Italy), with ‘Twenty-five En. 
coe on Steel, and other Embellishments, price One Guinea, 


| [ TTERARY SOUVENIR, and CABINET 
of MODERN ART for 1835. 

Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 
Containing Twenty-five highly finished Engravings on Steel, 
from the Burins of Messrs. Portbury Watt, Danforth, Goodyear, 
Greatbatch, Engleheart, Robinson, Sangster, and other eminent 
Engravers, after Pictures (many of which have been the leading 
the Exhibiti of the Royal Academy and British 
Vol. I | Institution), by the following Painters. 





Dr, Lardner’ '# Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth. 
On December |, forming Vol. 61 of the above, 


ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN | 
Empire. te 

By J. ¢. L. DE SISMONDI. 

vols. Vol. II. 
paieean November 1, 

History of the German Empire. 
By S. Dunham, Esq. LL.D. &c. 
Author of the “ History of Spain and Portugal.” 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Subjects. ‘ainters. 
The Twin Sisters........ Sir Thomas — P.R.A. 
A Portrait A. E. Chalon, R.A. 





MARTIN DOYLE'S WORKS. 
Lately published, 


HE FLOWER-GARDEN ; or, Monthly 
Canis of Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Flowers, price 
2. The Kitchen Garden ; or, Monthly’ Ca- 
Jendar of Practical Directions for the Culture of Vegetables, 
new edition, price 1s. 6d. 
3. Hints to Small Farmers, new edition, 
price 1s. 
4. Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada, 
8d edition, price ls. with a Map. 
5. Irish Cottagers, new edition, price 1s. 
6. Hints on Health, Temperance, and Mo- 
rals, new edition, price | 
7. Hints on ‘Planting, Cattle, Fisheries, &c. 
new edition, price ls. 
8. Address to Landlords, on the Improve. 
ment of their Tenantry, with Plans, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
The complete Works of Martin Doyle, in 
2 vols. 19mo. price 12s. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
iandea: and sold by all — 
Rev. . Simian Ch logi tof the Bible, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. — Ml. 4a. cloth boards, 


4 ato HOLY BIBLE, containing the 


Old ane A wa Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
manner that — i may be 
oe in the Words of the Authorised 
Fronstetion. With select Notes, — ~~ pear a in Table dividing 
the Sacred Volume ante = Portions ck. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, N M 
Durnam, we Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Ri ton, St. Paul's a 
New D and Waterloo Piece, all aye a bos 
The ms. — be separate ly» price Ge, rds. 
*,* The larger Edition of the A a 
Body of freer poy vom, spent in four volumes, price 
= ~ boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2/. 





Order, in such 








Bv0. ne 10s. es a the 3d _ of 


.* By hy ald MELVILL, M.A. 
inister ac yr: » Camberwell ; 2) ent ete Fellow and 


rst, eters College, Cam 
Printed fer cae » G., and FP. Rivington, St. cone Churchyard, 
oe Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


I. in 8 vols. 8¥0. price 1 
N EXPOSITION of the "PARABLES 
and of other P: ls. In Two Parts. 
EDWARD. GRES ELL, B.D. 
Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford, and Author of the “Harmonia Evan- 
gelioa of «« the P: 
Sta Harmon Tare ay 
rinted for J., @., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’, 
Charchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Melts ; and J. H. Parkers 


“e,* The Second Part (in 2 vols.) is in the press, 








The Deserted ............ G. S. Newton, R.A, 
T. Stothard, R.A. 
Haunts of the Sea Fow! . =e Collins, R.A. 
Henry IV. and Gabrielle R. Westall, R.A. 
The Billet-Doux ........ G.S. Newton, R.A. 
Prawn Fishers .......... W. Collins, R.A. 

j Ancient Garden ........ W. Danby, A.R.A, 
The Storm in Harvest .. R. Westall, R.A. 
Euphrosyne.............. T. Stothard, R.A. 
The Mother . . A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
Italian awa .. cooee H.W. _eenaille R.A. 
Diana Vernon...... J. W. Wright. 
Church of St. Ouen : R. P. a 

G.R. — s. 


D. Robert 
J.G, Middieton, 
G 


ss Peasants of Naples ...... H. Howard, A 
PARKES’S CHEMICAL c ATECHISM—NEW EDITION, The Vintage 
In 8vo. 13th edition, 15s. boards. 


HE CHEMICAL CATECHISM.| 
By the late SAMUEL PARKES, F.L.G. and W.S. &c. &c. | 
Author of “ Chemical Essays,” ‘ Rudiments of Chemistry,” &c, | 
Revised and Rew es to the present state of Chemical Science, 
BRAYLEY, Jun. A.L.S, 
Of the London Institution. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, —_ Longman. 


This day is delivered, 
I L L Ww A T C 4H. 
By the Author of « Cavendish. ¥ 
To which is appended, the whole Cor and oe eeuet Quixote). B: tt. 
relative to Captain Marryatt. La Pee ate.. age Sicae 4 
es Cochrane and Company, 11 Waterloo Place. we Se err 


Tobe had ofall Booksellers, and at every Library in the Kingdom. | | iene ier ado J- E. V7. Nippingile 
tle: 


— es Venice (the Sante ‘Salute) C. Bentley. 
| ey Note .. J. G. Middleton, 
250 Copies of the Work rice Two Guineas) will contain India 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. | aper Proofs of the Mork (yh %. A few Sets of Proofs in Port- 
LADY MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. f 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
P RiI 








en have also been taken for separate sale, at the following 

viz.:—25 Sets before letters, columbier, Four Guineas; 

Cc 8S &. | Too Sets efter Letters, imperial India, 2/. 12s, 6d,; 100 Sets, India, 
| Bvo. 1. 11s. 


H 
T By the Author te O'Donnell,” “ Florence The Press are published by Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 
6 Pall Mall. 


rthy,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 3 ‘New Burlington Street. 


STATES" | 





Elegantly bound in scarlet sift for price 8s. 
The New Year’s Gift for 1835, 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, 
ini Nine E from the Burins of Messrs. C. 
Rolls, Mitchell, Lightfoot, Wallis, Worthington, Hollis, Philli- 
brown, &c. from Pictures by Lewis, Reynolds, Farrier, Deveria, 
Henning, Lynch, Berenger, &c. 

*,* The Literature has, as usual, been furnished by a variety 
of well-known pens, and will be found to have been collected with 
an especial view to the tastes and feelings of juvenile readers. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, 


it ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with P’ 
THE UNITED STATES and ‘CANADA, 
in 1832, * Re 
-D. ARFWEDSON, Esq. 
Richard B Bentiey, 8 New Burlington sn 





“9d ‘edition, just sendy, in3 vols. pest, ore. 


A Y E S H A, the Maid of 
By JAMES MORIER, 


Author of “ Zohrab,” « Hajji Baba,” &e. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Dartington Street. 


MIss  LANDON’S NEW —, 
Monday next, in 3 vols. pos 
RA N CES CA A R RARA. 
By the ed of “* Romance and Reality,” 
the “ Venetian Bracelet,” the ‘‘ Improvisatrice,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 


On the 15th will be published, i in 2 vols, 18mo. price 14s. boards, 


A COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GERDLESTONE, M- A. 
Vicar of ley, ye 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. vington, St. ari 
Churchyard, and Wegesne Place, Pall Mall; and so ld by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and H. C 
In Of whom may be had, by the same aunen, Seri “ 
le ries. 
AUSTUS ; a Mystery—The First Walpur- |9q due ont), Mrochial Sermons. First 


p ep ee—The Bri me of Corinth. Translated from the 2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 
By JOHN ANSTER. LL.D. 2d Bn 1gmo. 5s. And all bis other Works. 
rrister-at- a 


Londen : Longman, Rest, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
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LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS,@ 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Stret, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, Oxforé 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; F 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, “and Patters# 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Age 
Sor America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Sguare, London. 


J, MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


Ina few one. in crown Bv0. price 10s. 6d, 


AGE-BIR their Natural History, 
Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, 
Breeding, and x Methods of Catching them. 
By J. M. BECHSTEIN, M.D. &c. &c. 
Of Waltershausen, in Saxony. 
With Notes by the Translator. 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corper, Paternoster Row. 
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